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UR illustration is reproduced from a photograph taken by one of the editors in a western New York orchard in Niagara 

county, The picture was taken in the orchard of W. H. Outwater and fairly well represents a movable table and the style 
In this instance Early Crawfords were being packed for shipment to local markets. 
The package used is a one-third-bushel basket which is well rounded with fruit and covered with pink netting. The same style of 
basket is used in the orchard for picking, carried by the picker, as shown in the picture. There is a hook on each end of the strap 
which is easily -attached to the basket. The bulk of the peaches from this section are packed and shipped in one-third-bushel 
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The books here listed are in every case prepared by the best authority on their respective subjects and are thoroughly practical, while at the 
same time scientifically accurate. They are equally useful to the advanced agricultural student and to the practical business farmer. 
General Farm Books General Farm Books For the Fruit Grower | General Live Stock Books 
‘HE BOOK OF CORN PRISE GARDENING CRANBERRY CULTURE THE DAIRYMAN’S MANUAL 
By Herbert: Myrick assisted by A. D. Shamel, ne ‘6 -~ a, Pleasure, Health, from By Joseph J. White. Contents: Natural his- - By Henry Stewart, author of “The Shep- 
E, A. Burnett, Albert W. Fulton, B. W. Snow — aun Actua tg = oes hs of the success- tory, history of cultivation, choice of location, herd’s Manual,” ‘‘Irrigation,” et A useful 
and other most capable specialists, A complete ows prize winners in the American Agriculturist preparing the ground, planting the vines, man and practical work by a writer who is well 
treatise upon the culture, marketing at uses tarden Contest. Fully illustrated from original agement of meadows, flooding, enemies and | known as thoroughly familiar with the subject 
of maize in America and elsewhere, for fa:m- photographs and drawings. Compiled by G, difficulties overcome, picking, keeping, profit of which he writes. Illustrated 475 pag 
ers, dealers and others, Illustrated Upward ee tage ey yy - and loss. Illustrated. 132 pages, 5x7 inches, §x7 inches. Cloth ........ seenvevéeemeakeiead $1.50 
f 500 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth........... $1.50 over America Kept a daily record of the meth- Cl $1. Of | ‘ PRE : 
z page 5x7 ix ( 5 ods and results for 9 whole season, and report. DEE diddccccuanecuienuneuensécesaiudosebanrenal $1.00 ANIMAL BREEDING 
ad there com petitic any 3 2 Tal 2D YT . rT j This k is the st 
FUNGI AND FUNGICIDES rod po lg ae ee gh Me mg —_ THE PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWER } Novae dy W Kk aan ‘al 
By Prof Clarence M, Weed. A practical the small amateur to the professional market- By 8. T. Maynard, Just what the beginner : of w 1 it treats, t 
manual concerning the fungous diseases of cul- gardener, from the city lot to the farm. The needs and the suecessful fruit man practices. | i 1 has systematized the 
tivated plants and the means of preventing very difference in the conditions and methoés Illustrated, 123 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..$0.50 | s ect of eding, The leading laws 
their ravages, The author has endeavored to constitutes the particular value of the chapters, ; , 5 AY which govern this most intr te ql m the 
give such a concise acount of the most impor- since readers everywhere will find that some at THE FRUIT GARDEN author has boldly detined and authoritatively 
tant facts relating to these as will enable the least of the descriptions are particularly adapt- By P. Barry. <A standard work on fruit and arranged. The ich he has writte? 
sultivator to combat them _ intelligently 99 ed to their needs. Illustrated with many charts, fruit | trees, the author having had over 3) on the more inv ires of tl subject. 
ustrations 222) pare 5x7 inche Paper, sketches, etc. 320 pages 5x7 inches. Sound years’ practical experience at the head of one as sé and the of parents 
0 cents. Cloth .. inbeceschenebkeineont Bb UNE eenecddacsscuuscaanakeaenetaniecitdesdnee $1.00 of the largest nurseries in this country In should go fa rest the wild] 
. valuable to all fruit growers, Illustrated. 516 specu ee \ $ efel e % 
SOILING CROPS AND THE SILO ASPARAGUS—ITS CULTURE FOR HOME pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth......ececcecrteeeee $1.50 | these ginalit | 
By Thomas Shaw, professor animal husbandry k, SE oo MARKET si QUINCE CULTURE pos Pong > ie yh ge £.de 
at the university of Minnesota. How to culti- A practical treatise on the planting, culti- » w y Meech illustr - | eanence of r as hen ‘ 
vate and harvest crops; how to build and fil a vation, harvesting, marketing and _ preserving a ane bon =: ne -. mn — *- 1 handbo ve ¢ q of the ‘ yk The be 4, in aber Po - 
silo; how to use silage. The newest and most of asparagus; with notes on its history and oi _ _ re a eee ween of © | meet the needs of all I ns interested in the 
valuable of all books for the dairyman. It tells botany, By F. M. Hexamer, This is the first beer te Mii Peng: or ae * : hs ~ an gr Ren ae l of lis —% trated 
all about growing and feeding all kinds of soil- book published in America which is exclusively ee ce 1€ emedies ‘ae Ble Cnt ' re 
ing crops that have been found useful devoted to the subject upon which it treats, enlarged eait-on, 180 pages. ‘ pe ry “ay: sae soa le a #100 
part of the United States or Canada No rural library is complete without this in- oo. or $$ibesuenencenccqéeeseteeseent ooo SL.CO THE STUDY OF PREEDS 
and soil to which they are adapted, structive and attractive book Handsomely aT ‘ULTURIS By Thomas Shaw. O history, distri 
sowing, cultivating and feeding, illustrated, 150 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..$0.50 gyre et “4 os at k tt : sets ag 7: 
building and filling silos, what to 7 : y Andrew S. Fuller. ie book covers the dards of excellence ie . Poe ig Weary 
how to fill and feed it. Illustrated, 36 7 CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER AND ALLIED whole ground of propagating small fruits, their of cattle, sheep and swi i M1 1. T e 
BaF inches. ClOthd..ccrccccsccccccccccccccsccces $1.50 VEGETABLES FROM SEED TO culture, varieties, packing for market, ete. It accepted text-book in » i the authority 
- HARVEST is very finely and thoroughly illustrated, and for faimers and } ] trated. 371 
-—r . > an “EQ hos 7” akes an admirable companion to ‘‘The Grape ages 5x7 ! Clot $1 
FORAGE CROPS OTHER THAN CRASSES Ry C. L. Allen, A practical treatise on the me Peng Pa ig P pages. ‘ . Lb ceevecevecccoeces $1.50 
‘iow to Cullivate. Bareest and Use Them various types and varieties of cabbage, cauli- Culturist.” 298 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth,.$1.00 KEY TO PROFITAB! STOCK FEEDING 
| By Thomas Shaw. Soon forage crops other than | Poweh, brow oll, pirussels {prouts, Kale, collards | FRUIT HARVESTING, STORING, MARKET- By Herbert Myrick. A colorcd chart of feed- 
| rrasses will be grown from sea to* sea This en. ee ees a oe On Steg raising 1s ING z and urial values t prine F 3 
now departure may revolutionize the stor k and probably the most authoritative treatise on this y BP Y } , : oii 1 feeding stufl ; ) , mie “ “st 
ai Sesliaan at Prof Shaw's book subject ever published. Insects and fingi By F. A. Waugh. <A practical guide to the aoe ng 8 i Shows plainly the 
Sant oil chews it + Saha Mhaige Magy: mle h ste attacking this class of vegetables are given | ee ta rier shipping and marketing of ; cairn a " Shy all stock for - and how to 
seus & ne ina paged pecs sonar Ngee due attention, Illustrated, 112 pages. 5x7 ruit. 1¢ «principal subjects covered are the ombine them so as to get the best results in 
a EN ie Som ee Ge oo — "hooks inches. Cloth ..cc... sowndeneee Socccceccosccece $0.50 fruit market, fruit picking, storing and packing, fe ing “ clas ar of be ack. I 5 t ck of the 
is inten ely pra tical, Ih str ated. | 2:7 pages jo — ee pt omg canning, , sta : A m hil ve ppt Bain tail a a 2 
ee “be A _ ere 7 + THE HOP istics of the fruit trade, fruit package laws, ’ m, digestibility and feeding value of @ 
BxT inches, ClOtD severerreersrereereeereeees $1.00 in out P commission dealers and dealing, cold storage, fodders, grains and feeding 
P -~ culture of sore, martating and ™ ant etc, etc, No progressive fruit grower can afford manur al value, Also the 
7 . . . J ost approve ethnods 1 . > 929 - > 5x7 ches. bs 41 ¢ o arm avn 3 nade Yar 
By F. D. Cobum. Its growth, uses and growing, harvesting, curing and selling hops, trated. 252 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth ....$1.00 ‘ eft eee tl 
froting value, =e By Be! ey i and on the use and manufacture of hops, It PEACH CULTURE SWINE HUSDANDRY 
almost any soll; 1a a seedin takes up every detail from preparing the so'l , > abe ” — 
oes on yielding two, three, four and some- : Segyosisl ; f Page By J. Alexander Fulton, The best work By F. D. Cobur New revised and enlanx 
times five cuttings annually for five, ten, or the oa Mlustrated. ‘ : an” a in — on peach growing. It has been thororghly edition, dhe beeofing, rearing br par 
perhaps 100 years; and that either green or Bound in cloth and gold os = "$1.50 revised and a large portion of it rewrittcn, ment of swine, and the p:evention and treat- 
cured it is one of the most nutritious forage iia ea da Sern bringing it. down to date. Illustrated. st ment of their diseases It is the f lles and 
plants known, makes reliable information upon GINSENG pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth..... teeeeeeeecees 71.90 | freshest compendirm relatine to swine breeding 
its production and uses of unusual interest. Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing, and . ’ yet offered, Illustrated. 31 r 5x7 inches, 
Such information is given in this volume for Market Value. ‘By Maurice G. Kains, It GRAPE CULTURIST Cloth eons: pape ee 7 AE Pose $1.50 
every part of America, by the highest authority. discusses in a practical way how to begin with By A. S. Fuller. This is one of the very DISEASES OF HORSES AND CATTLE 
Illustrated. 164 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth,.$0,50 either seed or roots, soil, climate and location. best of works on the culture of the hardy oe ae E eee oe e Deaites 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the grapes, with full directions for «ll departments By Dr D. McIntosh, V S, professor of vet- 
* THE NEW ONION CULTURE beds, artificial propagation, manures, enem‘es, of propagation, culture, ete, with 150 excellent erinary science in the univesity of Mine 
eae eres ics selection for market and for improvement. engravings, illustrating planting, training, Written expressly for t! farmer, stockman 
oan BB. yg a, out, ate preparat‘on for sale, and the profits. that may grafting, etc. 292 pages, 5x7 inches, Cloth $1.50 and veterinary student A new work on tl 
rousg _ @ - : be expected. New edition Revised and en- treatment of diseases a rding to the 
ions pi m| ; , : "awn 7 > rN 1 a 
ag se Plge mg = ay EA a tte larged, Profusely illustrited. 144 pages. 5x7 AMERICAN GRAPE GROWING AND WINE modern status of veterinary science, has be- 
ss li . é e : an. inche ’ t ‘ TING 4 wae ca Nese on rar adh at 
Thousands of farmers and gardeners and many Inches, ©. ClOth wsessereveveeees Cecccccccccccces 1.59 MAKING , come an 4 Su 1 a ei ig vol ma 
experiment stations have given it practical TOBACCO LEAF ba - Husmann. New and enlarged ; A a v 1 } ths 
trials which have proved a success. A complete “a ee _ edition. Vith contributions from well-known no 1a - our < ety. 
guide in growing onions with the greatest profit, mF - ee ew ‘ d Herbert Myrick. A grape growers, giving wide range of exper'ence. Illustrated inches, Cloth .........000+.$L.75 
explaining the whys and wherefores, Liberally actical handbook on the most approved meth- The author of this book is a recognized an- THE NEW FARM 
illustrated. 140 paves, 5x7 inches. Cloth. .$0,50 ods | in growing, harvesting, curing, packing and thority on the subject Illustrated. 2€9 pages : r) " . 
—— Asti whi : selling tobacco, with an account of the opera- | 5.7 inches. Cloth .... too, ee By H. H. Stoddard. A practical, reliable 
‘ " = = Sea lions in every department of tobacco mannfac- 7 - soe sche Michal” monk ame ie titi Sat ” manual wpon producing « md = poulti for 
oy ce 7 oy = ye ture. oy = experiments in field, | FUMIGATION METHODS market as a profitable | ess enterprise, 
By William Falconer. This is the most prac- curing barn, packing house, factory and labora- » Wey . a cosas either by itself or connected with other 
tical work on the subject ever written, and the tory. 159 original engravings, 506 pages. 5x7 1 es pang Rie -_ — A time’; up-to-date branches of a Iture, It tells all about how 
only book on growing mushrooms published in inches, Cloth éthesdedansadansencuacanGe ber Fey os a Pars — rs ss ic to feed and mar how to breed and select 
= tage o- aeehtnn : “ ; i io : pt C es x oe sec s 1 hydroc ie "eas ety ey ak “ ie - » 
ices nad Loe they are grown for promt | TRE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS acid gas and carbon bisulphid. the most pow. | Viiraies aae eOrisinal, illustrations. | $81 
by the leading market gardeners, and for home By Andrew 8 Fuller. iustrated with nu- erful insecticides ever discovered. It is an ciao 5AT inel “ Cl a Be ¢) 00 
use by the most successful private growers. merous engravings. An ea@a‘nently practical an] indispensable book for farmers, fruit growers, wn Sieg NS ge cue ican 
Engravings drawn from nature expressly for useful work. Describing the process of hybri- nurserymen, gardeners, florists. millers, er TURKEYS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
this work. 170 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth....$1.00 g and crossing and also many different ; Getler, transportation companies, college and Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on the 
by which cultivated plants may te pny Hr gare a — areas natural history and « 1 of the name « 
. — propagated and multip!e? 359 pages. 5:7 SIS pages, x7 inches, Cloth......se.eeeees i. turkeys; the various breeds, the best methods 
LAND DRAINING eaeeres I . 8 pages. 5:7 : . 
inches, Cloth sebus50sK0dsssndednecedea $1.59 ™ — i to insure success in the busines of turke 
i ie Milas | Rie iy Meee aie OR BO ne ce eet mene neee = PEAR CULTURE FOR PROFIT eta With amass team wrastiest Sash 
ned t ; giving t-e | PARSONS ON THE Losz uy , ts point ere op ae ee oe dhe Bide 
principles and practice of dra:ning, giving te | PAR ‘ w i. as ty P. TT. Quinn, practical horticulturist. growers in different parts of the United Statis 
results of his extended experience in laying ty Samuel B. Parsoys. A _ treatise on t'e Teaching how to raise pears intelligently, and and Canada, Illustrated. 154 pages, 5x7 inches 
tile drains, The directions for the laying out propagation, culture ard history of the roe. with the best results, how to find out the Moth . n000es $1.0) 
and the construction of tile drains will enable | New and revised edition. A simple ga-Ce1 | character of the soil, the best methods of pre 
the farmer to oy — errors of = —_ | classifieation has been adonted, and the leading | Paring it, the hest varieties to select under 
construction and the disappointment that must | varieties under each clis enumerated and j existing conditions, the best modes of planting, ° 
nevessarily follow, I'ustrated. 209 paces. ona |} described. Illustrated, 211 pages. 5x7 inches. | pruning, fertilizing, grafting and utilizing the A LIBRARY IN EVERY 
inches, Cloth ......-. teen eteeeeeeereenerseeees $1.00 } Cloth  ........ SR een eee ground before the trees come into bearing, HOME 
o> Sapa | PEPPER'S LAND-MEASURER FOR FAry | and, finally, of gathering and packing for 
= L. . c a porate CULTURE ERS ee = Pane | market. Iilustrated. 138 pages. 5x7 inches. To meet the needs of the thoughtful 
ty P % Terry ‘ow to grow petatoes in P P OOo eer erereseesceseseseoeseeresesessesesese ane progressive farmer we have a 
the largest euantitten and of the flaest qual A convenient por ket companion, showing ct | ite 4 ranged a series of Libraries, covering 
ties with the least expenditure of t'me and > rg coo ge ee fl any piece of land, whe INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES the various departments of agricultural 
= ite . — - its length and width ave known, up to 15)) Saas Raed ati . . life and econor Thev comprise the 
labor. PAPel  cececceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeerseeecsnees $0.15 fe < either way, with va~‘ous other useful favm waa, ae Ss. atete ia fies recognized standard works s well ai 
tables. © tod r log} i yy amp hire collec: recogni: F sa l 
HOME FLORICULTURE ables, 44 pages, 4x6 1-2 inches, Cloth. .$2.59 of agricultme A practical manual concern'ng the latest books by well-known a 
. . Et F E I { ' < ‘ ' a noxious insects and methods of preventing the'r ee, ‘ ' . 
by Eben FE. Rex ord. A practical guide to e injuries. 334 paces, with many illustrations e have further arranged to send 
fy hy Ey SE - For the Fruit Grower aie Ce ee si || ‘these Libraries for ‘inspect:on before 
a plants in the house and garden, intendes i} buying, and have made the terms suh 
exclusively for amateur floriculturists, by one FIELD NOTES ON APPLE CULTUR J r "LU "ULTURE as to save a considerable amount over 
of the most successful amateur horticulturists in | 2 Prof L. H >. Tr s PLUMS AND PLUM CULTURE the setedl "prices of the ‘individual 
y Bane 7 tere hae a waa, ear y rof I. H. failey, Jr. A most useful By Prof F. A. Waugh. A complete manual books. and if desired the payments 
inehen * Cloth peas scenes scoot | and thoroughly practical book for orchardists. on all known varieties of plums and _ their . = i ; aan A ever eoversi months 
8. soeeseee ve Illustrated, 90 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth..$9.75 successful management. Plum culture is one of Th es 4 > ref pipes ger 
ricEer “. POP PARWERS | PR -Ppie - = | the most complicated of fruit specialties. and r Sak Wekie r sescdlpe 
BOOKKEEPING FOr FARMERS | CIDER MAKER'S HANDBOOK Sees Wea Tk Ge 08 tae Gee ee ee farmer not bein "fully informed ax to 
By T. ¢ lark Atkeson, To which is ad ed The By J. M. Trowbridge. Contents: The pro>- specialists, and this work represents in an = atest developments in his j - 
Stockbridge System of Accounts. The methods erties of cider apple juice; apples, varieties and unusual degree the original discoveries of the Full particulars regarding these Li- 
outlined in this pamphlet are so simple that tests; apparatus for making cider; straining a~d author, Nevertheless, the discoveries and prac- t the. on 1 pla € purchas 
any person having a fair knowledge of arith filtering: fermentation; pasteurization; new and tical experience of others have not been dis-e or poaggges a i gga A te es $e 
metic can keep the farm sous so that he old methods of cider making. It is a complete garded, The book will be found indispensable — pore Ra ar thee oe + TP omg 
will Know hat eacl roduct has cost him, ride fe he cider ke’ n ¢ re ’ > sal 6 2 so ‘ card asking us fo 1e special catalog 
a at gee cerantng “a paving | Rigs hte cider maker ong large, or sma't | to, the scientist, 10. the narscrrman vand to | | SA" xevotution in the ‘Book Trad 
S — a] s . tal Oe » . I 1e3, | 5 rator. rated. rs) ages ha 
the best. 5x7 inches. Paper .............. $9.23 Re. nakinottnsuncnciccsandsedencdbenenadanennad $1.09 | inches Clot $1.50 | 
$1.09 | i: RUE. bedbdndncdcspcadsessninckendcs af 








JE EI TO Al Our Portrait Catalog, containing descriptions of three hundred valuable books oa Agriculture, 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtea. 
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Forage Crops and Pork Production. 


PROF A, M. SOULE, TENNESSEE EXPER STA, 





It is well known that swine are healthiest 
and do best when given plenty of exercise and 
kept in sanitary surroundings. The hog in a 
state of nature is a clean animal, feeding on 
grass and herbs and having his lair in some 
secluded, well drained spot. He also is careful 
about his domestic habits—a strange contrast 
to the degraded creatures which are so often 
found shut up in filthy pens by indifferent 
owners. Where such conditions prevail it is 
not surprising to find hog cholera a dreaded 
scourge. If these same animals were given the 
run of a large pasture, cholera would soon dis- 
appear and they would become healthy, con- 
tented animals paying a handsome profit to 
There is no section of the country 
some grazing sar 


the owner. 
where 
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taken off there were many ripe pods. When 
put on the soy beans the pods were well formed 
and the plants were dead ripe before the hogs 
were removed. 

Six pigs were run on the crops mentioned. 
While on oats and cowpeas they received corn- 
meal; while on sorghum and matured cowpeas 
they received wheat meal; and while on the 
soy beans, corn meal. The meal was fed at the 


rate of one pound per head per day. The gain 
of the individual hogs was as follows: On oats 
one-half pound, on young cowpeas one-half 


pound, on sorghum one-quarter pound; on ma- 
tured cowpeas one-half pound; on soy beans 0.8 
pound. The six pigs weighed 240 pounds 
when they went on these crops and 745 pounds 
when they came off. With hogs of the weight 
indicated, an acre of oats would have fed six 
pigs 248 days or 82 hogs 15 days. 
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Raising Heifer Calves for the Dairy. 


THOMAS HOLLIS, MASSACHUSETTS. 





In raising heifer calves for use in the dairy, 

I prefer to let them stay with the mothers for 
24 hours, and then turn the mothers in to 
them three times a day for four or five days, 
in order that they may have three meals a day 
by natural method until they get a fair start. 
I usually sprinkle a little salt upon the calf 
as soon as it is dropped, in order that the 
mother may lap it dry and be the readier for 
her warm drink a little later. If the weather 
is cold, I take the calf to warmer quarters imme- 
diately, and rub her dry with a cloth, begin- 
ning at once to feed by hand. A quart of the 
mother’s milk three times a day is enough for 
the first week. All milk fed for the first three 
months is warmed to blood heat, or given 
fresh from the cow. 





cannot be had “ ; 
throughout the greater 
part of the year. Where 
bluegrass or other tame 
grasses and red or 
alfalfa clover can be 
had, they are excellent 
for the purpose, though 
they will probably not 
fatten animals so rap- 
idly as a good succes- 
sion of crops such as 
can be grown in many 
localities, In this re- 
spect the south is par- 
ticularly favored, for a 
succession of crops can 
be had from seven to 
nine months of the 
year, or throughout the 
entire year, if one in- 
cludes the winter grow- 
ing cereals. If a suc- 
cession is properly 
planned it is quite pos- 
sible to put young hogs 
on grazing crops in the 
spring and with a lim- 


crops 


the production of extremely cheap pork. 

The grazing experiments here discussed were 
commenced in June, 1902, at the Tennessee ex- 
periment station and were concluded in Novem- 
ber the same year. They are initial and sub- 
ject to modification. The succession of crops 
used was winter oats, June 2 to July 10; cow- 
peas, September 3 to October 7, and soy beans 
from October 7 to November 8. The hogs were 
put on the oats when the grain was just com- 
ing into head and were not turned off until it 
was dead ripe. They were put on the first lot 
of cowpeas when the plants were vining and 
were turned off when it was in full bloom. 
They went on the sorghum when it was in early 
bloom and were turned off when it was dead 
ripe. When placed on the second lot of cow- 
peas the@pods were beginning to form; when 








ited amount of meal, 

finish them for the 

market by November PORK MAKING ON GREEN CROPS AT TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STATION 

- OLeNDee; in other The use of forage crops in the production of pork is an important problem to farmers 
words, in a seven to in all sections. The results of the recent work along this line at the Tennessee experiment 
nine months’ grazing station are interesting. Our illustration represents a bunch of swine feeding on velvet beans in 
period.. This means 42" inclosure made by temporary hurdles, 


An acre of cowpeas just vining would have 
fed six pigs 187 days; sorghum, six pigs 67 
days; cowpeas, six pigs 113 days; soy beans, six 
pigs for 124 days. This would be at the rate 
of 643 pounds of pork from an acre of oats; 562 
pounds from an acre of partially ripened cow- 
peas; 400 pounds from sorghum; pounds 
from matured cowpeas, and 600 pounds from 
soy beans. Had corn meal been fed with the 
cowpeas when nearly matured, they would 
doubtless have made a much better gain than 
that indicated. 
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These facts show beyond the question of rea- 
sonable doubt that soiling crops can be utilized 
to the greatest advantage in the production of 
pork in the middle south, and that a large 
amount of pork can be secured from an acre 
of land with a very small consumption of grain. 





It is a little harder to 
teach the calf to drink 
from a pail if not taken 
from the mother at 
once, but I firmly be- 
lieve she grows better 
if allowed to feed in 
the natural way for a 
few days. In the case 
of Jerseys or Guernseys 
there may be once in a 
while a cow whose milk 
is too rich for her calf, 
under which circum- 
stance it is probably 
better to change to di- 
luted milk assoon asthe 
bowels of the calf show 
that there is trouble. 

At the end of the first 
week my calves are 
taking, from galvanized 
pails, three feeds a day, 
one to 1% quarts at a 
feed. Don't overfeed; 
it is not a big quantity 
of milk that makes a 
calf grow, but a small 
quantity, at the proper 
temperature, fed regu- 
larly in a clean pail. I 
like to continue. with 
whole milk for two 
weeks, then begin to 
taper off to skim. At 
the end of four weeks I am feeding twice a day 
four quarts skimmilk at a feed, with two small 
handfuls of old process linseed meal thrown in 
dry and mixed with the milk at each feeding. 
I begin to use the meal and the skimmilk to- 
gether, a little of each at first, and gradually 
increase the quantity of both until I have 
arrived at the above amounts sometime between 
the third and fourth week, depending upon the 
vigor of the calf. I never give more than eight 
quarts milk a day at any age. 

A box of bran is placed where the calf can 
get at it from the start. As soon as she begins 
to eat the bran I feed the milk but twice a day. 
Clover or fine timothy hay is always within 
reach. At noon I give a drink of lukewarm 
water. After she is a couple of months old, if 

{To Page 249.] 
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Securing Shock Corn, 
W. B. DEHN, OHIO, 
To shock corn, a_ horse is used. This is 
made from a 2x2-inch scantling 12 feet long 


for the beam, 1x2 inches 3% feet long for the 
legs. The crossbar and forward brace are made 
from the same sized lumber. The legs are set 
back about 3 feet from the front of the horse 
and three holes are bored in the beam the size 
of the iron crossbar. The pieces are fitted and 
nailed firmly together to make a solid horse. 

I place my corn in 8x8 hill shocks or 64 hills 


in a shock. The horse is set in the middle 
of the 64 hills. Eight hills are set in two 


corners on different sides of the horse, but on 
the same side of the crossbar. Then the other 
sides are filled each with not less than eight 
hills at the time, for in small armfuls it will 
not stand well. If any of the corn is bent off 
laying down it should be taken as the last of 
ine armful, for then it will be embedded in 
the rest of the corn and will stand. 

In setting the shocks the corn is placed 
firmly on the ground and as nearly perpendic- 
ular as possible, for then it will stand erect 
until husking time. 

To tie the shocks I use a strap with a ring 
in one end. This is passed around the shock, 
the other end passed through and _ pulled 
tight. Then the shock is tied with common 
binder twine, the strap is taken off and a shock 
that will not come loose remains. Take the 
horse out and go on to the next. If the rows 
of corn are straight the rows of shocks will 
also be straight. 

When dry enough and all of the necessary 
work on the farm is done, the corn is husked 
as speedily as possible, the ears from the 
shocks thrown into one pile and covered with 
the fodder. 

On Saturday or when enough corn is husked 
to make a day’s work I haul it to the crib. 
The corn crib is narrower at the bottom than 
at the top and the sides are made of 1x3-inch 
stuff with %-inch spaces between’ them. 
It is set up 2 feet from the ground on six 
wooden pillars with wash basins laid over the 


tops upside down. These prevent mice and 
rats getting at the corn. It is built to hold 500 
bushels. 

See 


Corn Fodder and Japanese Millet. 


A. J. DOOR, IOWA, 





We handle corn in Iowa, or at least in Butler 
county, with a corn harvester or binder. I pur- 
chased one last year and cut an even 100 acres 
without a skip of any kind. I used three horses 
and cut eight to ten acres a day. 

I have for the past ten years cut more or 
less corn, but always fed it whole and without 
husking until the last crop, which was a light 
one. The price was high, so I thought to save 
the corn as well as the fodder, I would try the 
new way of shredding, as it was cracked up to 
save at least one-third of the fodder besides 
husking the corn. I paid $1 an acre for shred- 
ding 25 acres, putting the fodder in the barn 
and salting it as put in. 

The shredded fodder, I think, is no saving 
over the whole stocks and the waste is fully 
as much but it is more easily handled. 

I have always given corn fodder a high rank 
as a forage plant, never thinking that the corn 
which was always fed in it had anything to do 
with keeping the stock in trim condition. So all 
praise went to the fodder alone. Last year 
was a good test, as corn was too high to feed 
and when I fed to stock alone 
I stocked 20 


common stock, 
it did not pan out as expected. 


acres by itself and fed it alone with nothing 
else, and while the stock did fairly well, the 





feed did not last more than half as long as I 
expected. 

I think the value of corn fodder has been 
greatly overestimated. I certainly would rather 
have one acre of Japanese millet than five 
of corn fodder. This I know by experience. 
Last year I had three acres of the millet, and 
when the 20 acres of corn fodder was gone I 
started in on the millet and fed it to the same 
stock. The three acres went nearly as far as 
the 20 of corn, and the stock did very much bet- 
ter, while the milch cows increased nearly one- 
half in their milk flow. 

I was so thoroughly convinced of the value 
of Japanese millet as a forage plant that I 
sowed 20 acres this last spring and such a crop 
I never did see. It stands 6 feet high and will 
make at least five tons of good hay and 50 
bushels of seed to the acre. I shall cut some 
corn, of course, as 1 have the binder to do it 
with. but shall depend mostly on the millet, 
which is good enough for anybody, 





Handling Corn Fodder to Get Best Results. 
G. W. FRANTZ, OHIO. 





The only way is to begin right. Do not cut 
when too green, nor must it be allowed to be- 
come overripe. See that it is well shocked and 
securely tied so that the shocks will not twist 
and fall down and the fodder be damaged by 
rain. 

As soon as it is sufficiently dry it is hauled to 
put into the crib with safety, husk by hand if 
upon a small scale. Tie the fodder in bundles 
and shock it securely, putting four of the 
original shocks in one. Draw the tops in, tie 
securely and allow it to dry out preparatory 
to storing in the barn. 

As son as it is sufficiently dry it is hauled to 
the barn and run through a power cutter, ele- 
vating it to the mow where it may be stored 
in any quantity. It makes as fine roughness 
if handled as described above. Stock will relish 
and thrive upon it with the addition of the 
proper grains. 

If corn is grown upon a large scale and the 
work of husking is to be done by machinery, 
then shredding is advisable. This is not as safe 
as cutting the fodder, for the reason that it is 
so often done before the stalks have dried out 
sufficiently to prevent heating in the mow. 

As a rule, the machine will husk the corn 
better when the fodder is damp. When shred- 
ded in this condition it must be handled with 
great care. If farmers will be cautious and get 
the fodder in at the right time, it will make 
an ideal feed and come out bright and clean. 
Corn fodder, when carefully and scientifically 
handled, is almost clear gain to one who uses 
much rough feed. 


-— 


How to Improve Sorghum and Cane Syrups. 
A. Ae. DENTON, KANSAS, 





There is considerable interest in syrup mak- 
ing. In the seven gulf states the production 
of sugar cane syrup has largely increased. 
The department of agriculture had $20,000 for 
experimental work in Georgia and Florida, the 
past season. An average crop of sugar cane 
is 20 tons of cane to the acre. A ton of the 
cane yields 20 gallons of syrup. That is more 
cane and more syrup than sorghum yields, yet 
sorghum cane is cheaper. And sorghum syrup 
can he made quite as good quality as sugar 
cane syrup. 

There is room for more sugar cane syrup, 
and for much more sorghum syrup. Both of 
these syrups can be greatly improved in qual- 
ity. Sorghum syrup needs improvement most. 
Its improvement will come by better settling 
of fresh mill juice before heating and better 








HANDLING THE LATE CORN CROP 


settling of the hot juice after eating. 

A variety of sorghum called seed ribbon 
cane or Texas ribbon cane is very highly 
praised in the gulf states. It is said to yield 
syrup which does not have the sorghum flavor 
but tastes like sugar cane syrup. It is not a 
late cane nor as early as the Amber. 
are small, which is not an advantage. It is 
to be hoped that its juice may be as good in 
the north as is claimed for it in the south. 


Its seeds 


- <_ 


Selecting Seed Wheat. 


w. W. 


STEVENS, INDIANA, 

As a rule farmers pay too little attention 
to the item of securing the very best 
wheat, and short, unsatisfactory crops are the 
result. In the first place are not par- 
ticular enough as to variety. In my section of 
the country there are probably 
six different kinds of that are 
varieties. One farmer likes smooth wheat 
another bearded, some a large berry and others 


seed 
they 
some five or 
wheat leading 


best, 


a small one, so by the time all are suited 
it takes several kinds of wheat. 
The first and most important item in deter- 


mining what kind of wheat to sow is the yield. 
If I make money growing wheat I get 
considerably the yield of the average 
grower, and this cannot be done with a wheat 
that does not keep up a good average yield, 
one year or season with another. 

The bearded wheat may be a little more dis- 
agreeable to work with than smooth grain, but 
it should not be if it is going to 
bring us in the most Some wheats 
give enormous yields good seasons, but 
returns off seasons, so that the average yield 
does not run very high. To determine what 
kind of wheat is best for your locality and soil, 
go around among your neighbors, get the yields 
for all the different varieties and 
termine which has given the most satisfactory 
returns. 

There are new varieties being introduced all 
the while, and these, or 
them, should be tested from 
Watch carefully the that 
your agricultural experiment their 
experiments are worth much to When 
some varieties give a yield of 40 or 45 bushels 
per acre, while others, with the same treat- 
ment and on the same soil, produce ten or 15 
bushels, you should get hold of the high yield- 
ing sorts. You should always be on the lookout 
for the best. 

There is always some discussion as to 
amount of wheat that should be sown to 
acre. This depends very largely on the 
dition of seed used, as to its utility and its 
habit of stooling. Some kinds of wheat will 
throw up a half dozen strong stalks from each 
grain, while others will produce probably half 
as many. Seed wheat should be tested, the 
same as corn, and then seeded accordingly. 


must 
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poor 
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the most promising of 
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Save Soft Corn on the Stalk. 
Ze BB. CLORE, JOHNSON COUNTY, IND 


The silo is a splendid way to care for late 
corn, but for the who has no silo 
and is not abie to rightly construct one, I would 
suggest cutting up the corn and then husking 
through it the ears to be 
used when grain alone is needed, leaving the 
softest corn on the stalk to be fed. 

Of course there are times when the shredder 
would be preferable for indoor feeding, but 
with the shredder the soft corn would be husked 
as well as the more matured. The best way 
to take care of soft corn is on the stalk. 


farmer 


for most matured 

















A Famous Ontario Farm. 





A number of years ago the council of the 
agriculture and arts’ association of Ontario 
offered prizes for the best-managed farms. 
These farms had to be of not less than 100 acres 
in size, two-thirds of which had to be under cul- 
tivation. The various operations pertaining to 
the management of the farm, the manner in 
which it was laid out, the buildings, fences, etc, 
were all taken into consideration in awarding 
the prizes. The province was divided in sec- 
tions and one gold, two silver and three bronze 
were offered in each section for one 
year. Tken all the prize winners competed for 
the grand gold medal, which was finally 
awarded to Simpson Rennie of York county. 

His farm consisted of 10214 acres of which six 
was woodland. It was divided into eight fields 
and bounded on two sides by the public road. 
The land was a strong, clay loam with a clay 
subsoil, originally very wet but it had been 
so thoroughly underdrained that it could be 
worked with comparative ease in the wettest 
seasons. Through this system of under drain- 
age, Mr Rennie was able to put in his crops 
ahead of his neighbors who were waiting for 
their land to dry off. One of the points which 
was particularly noteworthy in making this 
farm probably the most famous in Ontario, was 
the system of tillage. This was so thorough 
that hardly a weed or thistle was seen on the 
whole farm, either in meadows or cultivated 
fields or around the buildings or fences. 

Grain raising was largely carried on and but 


medals 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


and 128 rods of open ditches. While the latter 
are objectionable they are unavoidable in this 
case, owing to the large body of water that 
passes down them in wet times. There was of 
course a map of the drainage system showing 
the course and length of each drain. The main 
drains are of 5-inch tile, sub-mains 4-inch and 
laterals 2-inch. These are laid at a depth of 3 
feet, but Mr Rennie said he would put them 
ceeper if he was to do the work over again. 

The buildings shown in the illustration are 
ample and well kept, although they are sur- 
passed by those on many other farms in the 
province. The fences are largely of split rails 
laid straight. The obstacles of cultivation are 
absolutely lacking and everything in the way 
of sticks, stones and stumps has been removed, 
which gives the whole farma garden-like aspect. 
No trees have been planted or allowed to grow 
along the borders of the grain fields. A war of 
extermination is carried on against weeds and 
so thoroughly have they been eradicated that 
two men with spades can go over 40 acres ina 
day to take out any which may make their 
appearance, and several times a year the farm 
is gone over in this way. 


<< 
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To Prevent the Horns Growing. 





A simple method to prevent the growth of 
horns on calves, which is practiced to some ex- 
tent by stock-keepers in this country, is also 
being followed abroad. The English board of 
agriculture gives the following directions for 














SET OF BUILDINGS ON PRIZE ONTARIO FARM 


little stock was kept during the summer. His 
grain is of such high quality that it is all sold 
for seed purposes. With part of this money he 
buys grain of neighboring farmers to feed steers 
which he buys after harvest. He feeds a dozen 
or 15 heavy steers each year. Most of the fod- 
der grown is consumed on the farm and in this 
way the fertility of the farm has been main- 
tained and improved without the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. The year in which the first 
go!d medal was won by Mr Rennie his crops 
were as noted in accompanying table. 

He fed that year 11 cattle which cost $460, 
ground pea and barley meal cost $145, hay fed 
was worth $125 and roots $125, or a total of 
$855. The cattle when sold brought $920. Six 
young cattle which ran in the straw yard made 
a profit of $30. Seventeen pigs cost $85 and 
fecd given them $93. When sold, they brought 





YIELD OF CROPS FROM A PRIZE FARM. 

Acres Yield bu Sold at p bu Amt r eo 

| eee 10 . 350 $1.40 $385.00 
, re 18% 993 75 774.75 
SPE OeC errr 15% 920 50 460.00 
POUR nv aitnnnducneer 6 125 72 90.00 
GR oiscavenaen 1% *250 35 87.50 
Mangolds ...... 2% 2000 10 200.00 
oy | ee 4 250 10 25.00 
POtCAtOOS 2.560. 1 160 50 76.00 
BY kitscuwass 22 t 35 14.00 490.00 
tTons —_ 
*On cob $2,587.75 
$208. This shows a difference between buying 


and selling price of $613 for all the stock fed. 
‘rhere are on this farm 3200 rods of tile drains 





‘the use of caustic potash: Clip the hair from 
the top of the horn when the calf is from 
two to five days old. Slightly moisten the 
end of a stick of caustic potash with water, or 
moisten the top of the horn bud, and rub the 
tip of each horn firmly with the potash for 
about a quarter of a minute, or until a slight 
impression has been made on the center of the 
horn. The horns should be treated in this way 
from two to four times at intervals of five 
minutes. If, during the interval of five minutes 
after one or more applications, a little blood 
appears in the center of the horn, it will then 
only be necessary to give another very slight 
rubbing with the potash. 

The following directions should be carefully 
observed: The operation is best performed when 
the calf is under five days old, and should not 
be attempted after the ninth day. Caustic pot- 
ash can be obtained from any druggist in the 
form of a white stick. When not in use, it 
should be kept in a stoppered glass bottle in a 
dry place, as it rapidly deteriorates when ex- 
posed to the air. One man should hold the 
calf while an assistant uses the caustic. 

Roll a piece of tinfoil or brown paper around 
the end of the stick of potash which is held 
by the fingers, so as not to injure the hand of 
the operator. Do not moisten the stick too 
much, or the caustic may spread to the skin 
around the horn and destroy the flesh. For the 
same reason, keep the calf from getting wet for 
some days after the operation. Be careful to 








rub on the center of the horn, and not around 
the side of it. Caustic potash is poisonous, and 
must therefore be kept in a safe place. 
— i 
Raising Heifer Calves for the Dairy. 
[From Page 247.] 





the weather is good, I turn her out into the 
yard for a few minutes and let her run, and 
drink at the trough. Whole oats are a fine 
addition to the ration as soon as she will eat 
them. I put a handful into the bran, and she 
soon discovers they are good. Give a little 
salt occasionally, not in the feed, but where 
she can lap it. As she grows older, one learns 
her capacity for bran, oats and green stuff, 
and can put her upon a regul-r ration. I 
feed her the same roughage, including silage, 
that I give to the cows. A very important mat- 
ter is to keep dry, clean bedding under the 
calf. Shavings are the best that I have used. 
The calf will be stunted with certainty if kept 
in damp, unclean quarters. 

I would rather not turn spring calves to pas- 
ture the first season. They make a better 
growth for me when kept in th> barn during 
the first summer, and fed regularly. They get 
the green stuff that is brought in for the cows, 
the latter being soiled, with the help of silage, 
the year round. A run in the yard every day is 
good for them, but my experience is that pas- 
ture does not make them grow like the milk, 
grain and soiling crops fed in the barn. When 
they are in pasture the fly gets in his deadly 
work in July, August and September. If they 
are in the barn, we can spoil the fly’s fun with 
the sprayer. All my stock are sprayed in fly- 
time. 

Very likely the secret of the better growth in 
the barn is, that the calf is right under the 
eye all the time, and one notices whether things 
are going right or not. All young stock should 
be where it can be watched. The start is all 
important. I feed skimmilk for six months and 
longer if I have it. Fall calves are tethered 
upon a grass plot as close to the barn as pos- 
sible the first summer. They have bran and 
oats in addition to the grass. 

escapee eee to 

A Society for Horticultural Science was or- 
ganized at the recent meeting of the American 
pomological society at Boston. The object in 
organizing this society is to provide a central 
organization in which horticultural investiga- 
tors may meet and discuss the more technically 
scientific parts of their work. The society will 
thus naturally have to do with botanical, chem- 
ical, physical and similar problems of horticul- 
ture. It will not duplicate the work of the 
American pomological society nor of any other 
existing horticultural society, but it will make 
the interests of these other societies its inter- 
esis, and will study some of the same questions, 
from another point of view. It will aim to 
promote the scientific aspects of horticultural 
investigation, and to aid in reducing the present 
great body of horticultural knowledge to a more 
strictly scientific form. Membership in the 
society is open, under certain conditions, to 
persons engaged in horticultural teaching or 
investigation. Prof L. H. Bailey of Ithaca, N Y, 
was elected president and Prof S. A. Beach of 
Geneva, N Y, secretary. A gratifying member- 
ship has already been enrolled. 


> 
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Winter Rye—Two varieties cf winter rye have 
been grown for five years in succession by the 
Ontario agricultural college, and the following 
average yields of straw and grain per acre have 
been obtained: Mammoth, four tons straw, 60.8 
bushels grain; and common, 4.1 tons straw, 
57.2 bushels grain. 
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Late Summer Work in Raspberries. 

JOHN B. LISK, SENECA COUNTY, N Y. 

Immediately after the crop of rasp- 
berries has been harvested remove the 
old canes. The most important reason 
to my mind for doing this is the de- 
struction of contained in the 
This check, in a large meas- 
ure, infection of the bushes that are 
to produce next year’s crop. It is 
difficult to spray raspberries effective- 
ly.. It is, therefore, doubly advisable 
to make use of all other methods of 
preventing spread and further develop- 
ment of fungous Another 
reason for removing the old and use- 
less canes, is that they take food from 
the soil that the new growth could 
make good use of. Passing between 
the rows is done with more ease, if old 
canes are removed, The growing canes 
need the room, thus getting a _ better 
and more uniform’ bush. Injury by 
rubbing is less liable. 

At the same time remove all small 
canes; Where there are too many, thin 
them, letting four or five good ones 
have the best possible chance. A good 
pair of pruning shears, or better still, 
a pruning hook, may be used. The 
hook, (can be made by any black- 
smith), is L-shaped; the short part 
should be made sharp and 2 inches 
long; the long part should have holes 
in it and can be bolted to a handle 
about 3 feet long. 

It is best to keep up cultivation as 
long as it is possible to get between 
the rows without doing injury to the 
bushes. This keeps the weeds down, 
prevents them from going to seed and 
produces a good, vigorous growth 
that will be needed before next year's 
crop is harvested, If the canes have 
been ‘“‘tipped,’ that is, pinched out at 
the top, When less than 2 feet high, 
causing them to branch out, growing 
vigorous and stocky, they are not apt 
to need supports, such as stakes and 
wires. 

Raspberry plants are mostly grown 
from one or two-year-old plants. Cul- 
tivate well, but do not injure the tips. 
They will grow long, having no leaves 
near the ends. In fact, they have a 
snaky look during September. They 
are then ready to put down. Insert a 
garden trowel into the soil at an angle 
of 45 degrees, pushing forward so as 
to make an opening; place the end of 
the cane in far enough so it will be in 
no dunger of pulling out. 

Destructive diseases make such seri- 
ous inroads in the raspberry field that 
it is frequently advisable to root out 
the bushes, and set out again on land 
not infected. In doing so be sure to 
use only healthy plants. Again it may 
be well to cut everything as close to 
the ground as possible after finishing 
picking, then burn the whole field over 
lightly; by so doing one crop will be 
lost, but one will be surprised at the 
rejuvenating effect that will follow. 


Cisease 


old canes, 


diseases, 


Growing Hairy Vetch for Seed. 





The cultivation of hairy vetch has 
increased rapidly in the last few years 
and would be much more common if 
the seed was raised in this country, 
und especially on the farms where it is 
to be sown. Practically all of the seed 
now used in the United States is im- 
ported from Europe. During the fiscal 
year ending June 320, 1903, over 80,000 
pounds of this seed was brought in. 
Experiments have been carried on by 
the United States department of agri- 
culture for two years in Maryland, and 
the past year in Ohio, to determine the 
practicability of growing the seed in 
this country. From the results of these 
trials it is evident that the seed can be 
produced at a profit over a wide area in 
the United States. 

Great difficulty has been experienced 
in harvesting the seed when grown 
alone. It ripens very unevenly and if 


left alone until most of the seed is ma- 


ture it becomes matted on the ground 
and shells and molds badly. It was 
found that by sowing with rye a suf- 
ficient support was furnished to keep it 
off the ground and allow it to be cut 
easily with a mowing machine. Rye 
seems best adapted as a supporting 
crop on account of the time of ripen- 
ing and the stiff straw. The best re- 
sults were obtained with seeding from 
one-half to three-fourths bushels vetch 
and one-half bushel rye to the acre, 
sowing from the middle to the last of 
September. 

The crop should be cut about the time 
the last pods are formed and the vines 
are getting dry. The cutting is done 
with an ordinary mowing machine, af- 
ter which the vines and straw should 
be put in piles and allowed to dry. The 
threshing can be done with an ordinary 
grain threshing machine. The four 
acres in Ohio yielded 13 bushels vetch 
and 61 bushels rye. In Maryland the 
storms knocked the rye down so it did 
not fill well, but the four acres yielded 
18 bushels vetch and eight bushels rye. 
Reports from Mississippi show a yield 
of from five to seven bushels per acre 
in that state. 

In many instances hairy vetch has 
been sown and proved a failure under 
ordinary cultivation. As it is adapted 
to a considerable variety of soils and a 
wide area, it is certain that the failure 
in most instances is due to the absence 
of the organism which produces the 
root tubercles and has the property of 
fixing the free nitrogen in the air, mak- 
ing it available for plant food. In sow- 
ing the areas referred to above, the 
greater part was inoculated with the 
nitrifying organism, but a strip was 
left in each case on which none of the 
inoculating material was used. A vig- 
orous growth of hairy vetch was ob- 
tained on the inoculated plots, while 
on the uninoculated plots in both cases 
the growth was very scanty and the 
ground almost bare. This shows the 
ability of the vetch to make a very sat- 
isfactory growth by means of the inoc- 
ulation on ground where it proves an 
entire failure under ordinary cultiva- 
tion. 

Se —____—— 


Apple Notes from Pennsylvania. 
H. C. SNAVELY, LEBANON COUNTY, PA. 





The orchard is often the most thor- 
oughly neglected spot on the farm. It 
is expected to serve almost every pur- 
pose, except the one for which it was 
intended, such as’ pastures, potato 
patch, ete. Neglect is ‘written all over 
it, it is starved, given over to the rav- 
ages of insects and fungi and then the 
unhappy owner wonders why the fruit 
crop fails. Ben Davis and York Impe- 
rial are planted more largely than any 
other varieties in Pennsylvania. The 
wisdom of this is questionable, as the 
state will hardly go to the front with 
these two varieties in the lead. You 
may catch the crops, but catching the 
markets is something else. 3en Davis 
is probably selected because it will 
stand more neglect and still produce a 
red apple, than for any merit it has 
us to quality. 

It is to be feared that York Imperial, 
like Kieffer pear planting, will be over- 
This is not said to discourage 
the planting of this variety. But let 
it be emphasized that there are other 
varieties as good and in better demand. 
The varieties reported as doing best 
are Ben Davis, York Imperial, Smith’s 
Cider, Baldwin, Winesap, Rhode Is- 
land Greening, Northern Spy, Fallawa- 
ter Red Astrachan, Maiden’s’' Blush, 
Grimes Golden, Summer Rambo, 
Stark, Delaware Winter, Gano, Dutch- 
Oldenburg, Hawley, Smoke- 
house, Rome Beauty, Early Harvest, 
tambo, Paradise, Ladies’ Sweeting, 
Hubbardston, Jeffries, Wealthy, Pri- 
mate Ewalt, Belleflower Major Not- 
tingham, Newtown, York Stripe, and no 
doubt there are many varieties known 
only locally that are omitted from this 
list. 


done, 


ess of 





FIELD AND ORCHARD 





The Silo for Late Corn. 


J. B. BURRIS, INDIANA, 





Even with an unusually late fall, de- 
void of frosts, large areas of late corn 
in low lying districts and flooded lands 
will not mature corn. To the growers 
of this corn the problem presents itself 
of disposing of the crop with the great- 
est profit. There is no question but 
what the silo offers most. 

Feeding cattle at present prices are 
not high, and with a decreased corn 
crop for next year’s feeding, the price 
for the finished product should, in the 
natural order of things, at least be re- 
munerative. Many, including the writer, 
are at present erecting silos with the 
above plan in view, and who can say 
but the unfavorable season for corn 
may not be a means of agricultural ad- 
vancement, in that silos will be built 
and their future use assured. 

SI SSS 


Advantages of Fall Bought Trees. 


E. P. COHILL, WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD. 





We received 5000 apple and 1000 El- 
berta peach trees about November 20, 
1902. Freezing weather soon set in. We 
planted only about one-third of the 
trees in November. Planted balance 
early in March on warm days when the 
sun was shining, and no danger of 
freezing the roots. Every one of the 
6000 trees pushed out. During May and 
early part of June we had a severe 
drouth, with occasional hot winds; no 
rain for six weeks. During that time 
only three or four of our trees died; 
all the balance are making a fine, vig- 
orous growth at this writing. 

The trees arrived here packed solid in 
a tight car. For conveying trees to or- 
chard we used hay shelvings on our 
wagons, With plenty of wet straw cov- 
ered over the bottoms; loaded trees 
with roots to center, and covered them 
with wet straw. At the orchard we had 
trenches prepared about 25 feet long, 
where soil was deep and mellow. The 
soil from trench, about 12 inches deep, 
was placed so it formed a support for 
the first layer of trees; each bundle of 
trees was opened, spread out and roots 
loosened with thoroughly pulverized, 
fine soil, and well packed. The earth 
used for covering first layer of trees 
left a trench for next layer and so on. 

Great care was taken to leave no 
litter of any description near the 
trenches. All twine, hay, straw, fod- 
der, etc, was gathered up and removed, 
leaving nothing with which mice could 
build nests. Where this was done we 
were not bothered with mice or ground 
moles. Do not think that location would 
have any effect. About 1200 trees were 
trenched on top of a high knoll, in an 
open field, where the winds howled all 
winter. The others were in a sheltered 
hollow. Cannot see any difference in 
the trees now. We expect hereafter to 
get all our trees in the fall. There are 
many advantages in this. Trees shoul] 
not be removed from nursery in fall 
until leaves have fallen, frequently too 
late to plant. If shipped early in spring 
there is danger from freezing roots in 
transit. 

—— ee eae 

Sub-irrigation in Garden Plots— 
Water poured on the surface hardens 
the soil, washes gulleys and blisters the 
plant leaves. But applied gradually to 
the roots it all goes where it will do 
most good. Set a 5b-inch' unglazed 
flower pot between the alternate plants, 
as in the illustration, and fill with wa- 





FLOWER POT IRRIGATION. 
ter, to which is added a little nitrate 


of soda. August-set strawberry plants 
thus treated will bear well the next 
season. Celery and lettuce will pay 


also satisfactorily for the trouble when 
a dry spell occurs.—[G. B. F. 





Commercial Agriculture. 


Wind Damage to Orchards. 





The serious wind storms 
last week have placed a new phase on 
the outlook for apples and other tree 
fruits. Granted that the probability for 
winter apples was one of fair promise 
up to that time, the volume must b. 
apparently shortened by the very I: 
quantities blown and whipped from the 


occurring 


trees. This applies particularly t 

eastern orchard belts, which were 
caught by terrific winds last week, 
While the central west and southwest 
more generally escaped. The large num- 
ber of windfalls from apple orchards of 


the middle and eastern states serve to 
temporarily depress the apple market 
Naturally, a food of offerings of this 
immature fruit rapidly barreled and 
shipped tomarket serves to lower 
prices, must not 
deceived by the bearish talk of city 
dealers endeavoring to secure at the 
lowest figures possible apples, pears and 
other seasonable tree fruits. 


Growers, however, 


Something 
the same experience is noted in onions 
and potatoes. Offerings in leading mar- 
kets are heavy, made up largely of prod- 
uce other than strictly prime. This 
pressure out of the way, there is a fa 

prospect that the markets will right 
themselves. 





Cranberry Crop Scarcely a Full One, 





> 


The cranberry crop of 1903, by no 
means uniform in rate of yield, qual- 
ity and size of berry, is a fairly liberal 
one. Picking is scarcely completed at 
this date, but far advanced, and care- 
ful estimates According to 
our special correspondents in every 
cranberry growing section, and taking 
into account all reliable testimeny. the 
total yield approximates $15,000 
bushels. This is somewhat below a full 
normal output, but may be compared 
with 675,000 bushels last year and 950,- 
000 bushels (practically a full crop) in 
1901. Our accompanying table 
the yield by sections for a 
years. 

The features of the present crop in- 
clude the liberal production in Ne 
Jersey and the outturn 
in Massachusetts; the unusual and 


somewhat trying season, 


possible. 


shows 


number ol 


disappointing 


1d a small- 
ness of berry, which in the final hand- 
ling and marketing 


some disappointments to growers: fros? 


may bring out 


damage on Cape Cod as lat 
crop maturing one to two 
than usual in New Jersey. 
ern crop is fair, but damaged by frost 
early in the growing season and less 
than at one time expected, but qual- 
ity very good. 


The west- 


JERSEY’S YIELD IS LIBERAL, 

The New Jersey crop ts vastiy dif- 
ferent from that of a year ago. The 
a practical failure, following 
close of May, 
liberal one, and at this, the last half 
of the picking season, apparently on: 
of the best in years. Yet the 
in New Jersey was not ideal for 
bumper crop, climatic conditions try- 
ing, fruit two weeks late in 
to maturity. As a 
fruit in many towns runs small in size, 
and may not “crate up’ as much as 
careful estimates now 
cate. 

One feature of the New Jersey crop 
is the good rate of yield on many bogs 
which rested last year as - result of 
frost damage then; in many places 
the yield is very full, in others mostly 
top berries. Much of the fruit is very 
fine, but there is a considerable per- 
centage of small berries: also uneven- 
ness in color. Owing to fear of scald 
some growers began to pick in August, 
but the harvest will not be completed 
(providing frosts hold off) until prac- 
tically the close of September. Much 
trouble is being experienced in secur- 


severe 


frosts at 1902; now, 


Season 


coming 
consequence, the 


indi- 


seen to 
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kers, and the scoop is being used 


ing pick 

cuite freely. The natural bogs are 
eenerally a failure, although a few 
cond crops have been secured from 


these. 
POOR WEATHER FOR EASTERN BERRIES, 


The ever important crop in Massa- 
ehusetts was caught at both ends of 
the senson by frosts and retarded in 


cevelopment between times because of 


the cold season. Wild bogs were prac- 
ally a failure. The commercial crop 
on Cape Cod is considerably short of a 


full one. This is due in large part to 
the fact that berries developed poorly 
and now at time of harvest are rather 
«mail in size, the cool season not being 
favorable to best development. 

The president of the Cape Cod cran- 
berry growers’ association, under date 
of September 15, wrote American Agri- 


culturist that after two weeks of pick- 


ing it is generally conceded the esti- 
mates of early blacks are falling far 
short of the probable figures as sent 
out in August. ‘“‘The shortage is in a 
great measure, owing to the small size 
of the fruit, which has ripened prema- 
turely, this applying to both Barnsta- 
ble and Plymouth counties.” The east- 
ern crop is uneven at. best, but 
generally escaped insect and fungous 
pests. 

Wisconsin is getting back into the 
position of a prominent grower, but 


present requirements. No activity is 
anticipated in cranberries until cold 
weather sets in. The tone of the city 
markets is one of general steadiness 
at prevailing prices. At Chicago, $6 to 
$7 per barrel; at New York, Cape Cod 
fruit selling at $6 to $6.75 per barrel 
and $2 to $2.50 per bushel crate; at 
Boston, early varieties of Cape Cod 
berries $4.50 to $6.50, according to color 
and size, 


-_ 


A Good Hay Crop Secured. 


The Sovetet to hay this 
year, as finally reported by our county 
correspondents, shows a slight ine« 
crease over the breadth of last year. 
The census of 1900 for the first time 
included as hay not only the acreage, 
which has heretofore been considered 
as forming the hay crop, but wild hay, 
prairie and salt marsh, millets, small 
grains cut for hay, and the acreage 


acreage 


devoted to the production of forage 
plants. 

Last year American Agriculturist 
made its estimate of the hay crop of 


1902 upon the basis of this new division 
of hay, but feeling that some, at least, 
of these products should not properly 
be classed as part of the hay crop, it 
has been decided among crop reporting 
authorities generally to continue to 
report hay upon the basis of the cul- 




















THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 


One of the most interesting features at the New Jersey state fair last fall 
was a miniature farmhouse and buildings exhibited by the Progressive farm- 
ers’ club of Cooperstown. It was built by J. W. Heal of Burlington county, 
one of the leading members of the club. The careful construction and ar- 
rangements of the buildings were very pleasing Other features were vari- 
vous types of farm animals. This was considered one of the most interesting 
and attractive parts of the exhibit in the agricultural building. 

Somewhat slowly. The yield this year, tivated grasses. Upon that basis the 
while better than the scanty output of acreage this year is estimated as 40,- 
a few years ago, is considerably under 037,000 acres. This is about one-half 
a full one. of 1% larger than the breadth of sim- 


CRANBERRY CROP WIrH COMPARISONS, 








[In thousands of bushels.] 
1903 1902 1901 1900 1899 1898 1893 
N FE. N Y¥.3875 410 540 475 600 425 575 
N J 240 135 300 250 240 350 325 
Wreet ..... 100 130 110 75 120 100 100 
To .8135 675 950 800 960 875 1000 
CRANBERRY CROPS: PRICES AT NEW YORK, 
Cro — Price per bu-—, 
bt ushels Oct Jan Apr 
1903-4 815,000 $2.25 = — 
1902-3 675.000 2.00 $4.00 $4.00 
1901-2 950,000 2.25 2.50 3.00 
1900-1 800,900 2.00 3.35 2.85 
1899-0 960,000 1.60 2.40 3.70 
1898-9 875,000 1.75 2.5 3.25 
1897-8 660,000 2.00 , 3.25 
1896-7 740,000 1.75 1.00 
Le ae 730,000 2.50 2.50 
IN84-5 .. 425,000 2.50 3.00 0.75 
»3<4 .1,000,000 1.50 5 3.00 
IS92-3 ...... 600,000 1.50 3.00 
IS91-2 ...... 760,000 00 2.00 
1S90-1 800,000 2.25 3.50 
As for prices, the market has scarce- 
ly opened, although some early varie- 
ties are moving, especially from 
Massachusetts producing points, gen- 
‘rally at $5.50 to $6.50 per barrel. Quo- 
itions are little more than nominal 
i New Jersey and the west, where the 


into storehouses. 
such 
York and Boston, the 
fruit is ample for all 


‘ruit is going rapidly 


{n the big distributing markets, 
New 
early 


is Chicago, 
supply ef 


ilar gr crops last year. The crop 
from this approximates 57,800,000 tons. 

In a general way the conditions gov- 
erning the hay crop this year were 
exceedingly favorable west of the Alle- 
gheny mountains and equally unfa- 
vorable to the east of that region, up 
to June, when a decided change for 
the better took place. In the western 
district a large crop was generally se- 
cured in unusually good shape, al- 
though much rainfall in the northern 
part has interfered somewhat with the 
second cutting of grasses where that 
is practiced. 

The season for hay production in the 
west was marked by usually sufficient 
rainfall during the early growing pe- 
riod and by fairly good weather for 
saving the crop. The exception to this 
condition lay in portions of the Ohio 
valley and in Missouri, where the 
June drouth somewhat shortened the 
crop, and in the northern belt, espe- 
cially Iowa, where too much rainfall 
interfered to some extent with the 


Pass 


saving of the crop. 
In the New England and the east- 
ern states the long spring drouth of 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 





PROF RAYMOND A. PEARSON, 


the newly elected professor of dairy in- 
dustry at Cornell university. Prof Pear- 
son was graduated from Cornell in 1894, 
after which he entered the milk busi- 
ness in Philadelphia and later became 
assistant chief of the dairy bureau of 
the United States department of agri- 
culture. 





this year shortened somewhat the yield 
of hay, but the crop turning out 
better than earlier seemed possible; 
this due to improved conditions in the 
weeks immediately preceding har- 
vest. 

The following table gives estimated 
acreage and production this year by 
states, and for purpose of comparison, 
the aver: rate of yield in recent 
years is also appended: 


is 


ige 


THE SURPRISING YIELD IN THE EAST, 

As earlier intimated in this report, 
what seemed an assured serious short- 
age in the hay crop of New York, 
Pennsylvania and New England, up to 
the beginning of summer, gave way to 
improved conditions, and a fairly good 
outturn is the result. This due in part 
to excellent growing weather up to 
harvest, and later, with a second crop 
of modest proportions cut, in a number 
of sections. These conditions have 
been pointed out from time to time in 
American Agriculturist, and now sum- 
marized in our final estimate of yield. 

HAY CROP OF 1903 BY STATES, 








Acres Per acre Tons 

N E ... 3,960,000 1.20 4,752,000 
N Y .... 5,064,000 1.35 6,836,400 
eer 3,134,000 1.25 3,917,900 
Tex 429,000 1.60 686,000 
. eee §3,000 1.58 131,000 
Tenn .... 357,000 1.56 557,000 
W Va... 523,000 1.20 628,000 
ay ws Ceo 1.43 665,000 
sane aine 2,631, 000 1.50 3,947,000 
Mich 1.47 3,355,000 
BO 35.400 1.44 2,573,000 
Ill 1.45 4, 027,000 
Wis 1.67 2,978,009 
Minn 842,000 1.56 1,314,000 
TA ncccce 3,104,000 1.81 5,727,000 
Mo ..... 2,608,000 1.48 3,860,000 
oT Pree 1,946, 000 1.56 3,036,000 
Neb 573,000 1.62 928,000 
mm Ee asa 136,000 1.24 169,00) 
Ss D 182,000 1.40 255,000 
Cal 567,000 1.30 737,000 
Ore 337,000 2.10 708,000 
Wash .. 322,000 2.20 708,090 
Okla ... 270,000 1.05 284,000 
Other .. 3,809,000 -o2 5,028,000 

Total .40,037,000 1.44 57,806,400 

1902 1.48 

1901 1.11 

1900 1.17 

BORO sss 1.38 

It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 


the old reliable A A.” 


















THE BREAK DOWN 


is usually in the wheel. They receive the strain and 
wear. They dry out, spokes and feloes rot, tires 
come loose. Get the service out of wheels you do 
out of gears by using 


Electric Metal Wheels, 


You have a wagon for a life 
time. Electrics are the staunch- 
est, tightest, easiest running 
wheels made. Straight or stag- 

gered oval steel spokes, cast in 
fhe hub, hot rivet in tire. Broad 
tires, norutting, light d-aft,any 
height, fit any wagon. 

Write for free illustrated cata- 
logue on Electric Wheels and 
Handy Wagons. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 
Box 86, Quincy, Ills. 
















TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
OTHERS FAIL 


est Nursery. 
Fruit hodke Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Ete 


, DIRECT FROM. 
Dy eee TREES the GROWER 
Line. BestStock, Low Prices, 


GROVER NURSERY C0., nocwesten, w. ¥. 


ROCHESTER, nN. Y. ] 
BUY DIRECT FROM PAINTS BEST 


MIXED PAI 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered Is 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 
- + A oe 61 years. ee Add by the 

range. rices Will surprise you. Write for Samples. 
0. W. INGERS LL, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














IBBLE’S INVINCIBLE SEED WHEAT 


the heaviest yielding, stiffest strawed, most 

prolific variety in cultivation. It stands up 
like a wall aainst all storms, has never lodged, 
has never been attacked by the Hessian Fly, has 
never winter killed. We offer you the product of 
over two hundred acres of our own growing, 
thoroughly recleaned, as low as one dollar per 
bushel. Also the best Rye grown. Elegantly 
lithozranhed catalog free. Address EDWARD 
F. DIBBLE, Seed-Grower, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 


SMALL SAVINGS, 


ACTIVELY AND 
0 
SAFELY EM- b 























PLOYED, _ EARN 














PERATING under supervision of the New York 
Banking Department. Endorsed by clergymen 
and eminent men of affairs—employing a 
Capital and Surplus of = $1,100,000 
Assets of $1,600,000 
Funds withdrawn at pleasure—earnings reckoned 
from date of receipt to date of withdrawal. Full 
particulars, with letters of endorsement and com- 
mendation from eminent men, will be sent on request. 
yRITE US. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 
11388 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















All Range, all 
ages. A com- 


Fruit Trees. =": 


shrubs, vines and general nursery stock of Genesee — 
growing. Catalogue and price list to all interested parties. 


THE SWEET NURSERY CO., 247 Main St., Dansville, X. Y. 












Don’t forget the name. 


That's the original red rope 
roofing with a lifetime’s 
record behind it. Don’t 
confuse it with cheap tar 
paper. Iv’s made tolast. 
Any one can apply it. 
Comes in conveni- 
ent rolls, with free 

roofing kit. Ask 
\ your dealer or 
send to us for 


samples and 
on 


Building 












EASTWALPOLE. MASS.* CHICAGO. ILL, 








DON’T BUY CASOLINE ENCINES 


one-eylinder engines, 
light wagon as a portable with little or no expense. 


yt hy = The Master Workman ” 


a two-cylinder gasoline engine, superior io all 


Cost less to buy and less torun. Quicker and easier started; has a wider sphere of usefulness. Has no vibration,can be mounted on any 
Weighs less than 1-2 of one-cylinder engines. Give size of engine required. We make 2-4- "5-6-8-10-12- 16 horse power, 


Please mention this paper. Send for catalogue. THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., Established 1353. Meagher and 15th St., CHICACO. 








Right Now 


we are ready to show you 
wherein the “Tabata: is 
better than other separa- 
tors and why thousands of dairymen 
buy them in preference to other sepa- 
rators. We don’t ask you to buyasa 
favor to us or for any other reason 
than that 


THE TUBULAR 


isa pete ey pte aioe from the oth- 
nm the strength 
dry it is “Right New."’ Send for catalog 0. 
The Sharples Go. P. . Ae Sharple 
Chicago, lil. est Chester, Pa.” | 











NORTH-SOUTH EAST-WEST 


YOU Wik FIND 
s 


ne 





WATERPROOF. 
GILED CLOTHING 
EVERYWHERE. 

The best. materials, skilled workmen and 
-seven yeors experience have made 
Tc WER'S Slicers, Cos Coats and Hats 
fomous the world over are made in 
black pata pane | all ind yt art, 

arment bearing the OF 
THe Ese is guaranteed to give sat: 
isfaction. Alll reliable dealers self then 
A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON,MASS..U.5.A. 
TOWER CANADIAN CO., Limited, TORONTO, CAN. 























Money 


The Test of Time 


serves to show that for Spavins, Ring Bones 


Curbs, Splints and all forms of Lameness 
nothing sure but Kendall’s Spavin Cure. 
When men write like the below after years 
of experience they know what they are talk- 


ing about. 
Bliverton, Col., “4 4, 1903. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Ca, Encsburg Pails, V 
Dear Sirs:—Kendali’s a Cure for ewenty years 
hae been my cure-all for horscs tie 
has always e ——— 
Very truly yours, W.N. SISSON. 
Price #1; 6for@. Asa lintment for family 
use ithasnoequal, All éreewee. Book “A 
Treatise on the Horse" tree. nadrese 


DR. B. J, KENDALL CO,, ENOSBUBG FALLS, VT. 














SA RE RE ES TES 
**COOoD HORSE SENSE’ 


horse with heaves is a moncy loser. 


‘WE CURE HEAVES. 
A 61.00 package wil! cure recent caser 
A 63.00 package will positively eure 
ANY CASE of long standing. Mailed 
direct on receipt of price. Address, 







MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY (OMP’Y, 
512 4th Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 












fromyour breeding and feeding of live stock if you 
mix more brains with the Jabor of your bande. 
tock fer the 


vention of Diseases,"’ 
which we free. 
















quicker ay! by any 
y other method by using 
Superior Cream Extractor. 
(Does not mix water with milk.) 
Compete separation in an bour.Thou- 
sancs in practical use. Write for catalog, 
Superior Fence Machine Co., 
174 Grand River Av. Detroit, Mich. a 




















LIVE STOCK 


Salting Sheep on the Farm. 
RICHARD WOOLEY, OHIO. 

The use of salt for sheep and other 
live stock in winter, I think, requires a 
good deal of attention, as stockmen 
have so many ways of giving it. I do 
not think where an animal is living 
entirely on dry feed it requires so 
much salt as when on pasture or other 
vegetable diet. Whether salt is neces- 
sary to animals if never given to them 
is no doubt an open question, but if 
once fed must be continued, and should 
be always where they can get it. The 
best kind is lump salt, as they cannot 
get too much at one time, and is also 
the cheapest. Why an animal should 
require salt on Sundays or some other 
day, as some farmers feed it, I could 
never see. If required at all they should 
always have it near them. If an ani- 
mal takes to eating an _ unlimited 
amount, it will in many cases cause 
scurvy, and will end in death if not 
attended to. 

I have heard it stated that if sheep 
suffering from stomach worms are kept 
from salt for a time, then fasted for 
12 to 14 hours, and then let have an un- 
limited amount, it will kill the worms. 
I very much doubt this statement, as 
stomach worms are very difficult to de- 


stroy when once they have got posses- 
sion of a sheep. I think the regular 
use of salt may help keep worms out. 
I have seen sheep affected with liver 
fluke taken onto salt marsh land, where 
they would get fat, say, in six to eight 
weeks, but if not killed they would 
again run down and die, showing that 
it is not a permanent cure, but that 


nge enables them to out- 
a short time. 


the entire cha 
stand the 


lic 7 . 
disease tor 


Feeding and Breeding Hogs. 


Ii. HARTMAN, MISSOURI. 

To begin with one must have hogs 
which are good feeders, prolific and 
with strong constitutions. For a good 


many years I have been raising Duroc 


Jerseys and find them very satisfac- 
tory. The sows are good mothers, 
farrow large litters of pigs and this 
breed is quite free from disease. 

I never keep a sow that does not 
raise from 18 to 20 pigs a year. Last 
summer four of my Duroc sows far- 


rowed 42 pigs and raised 38 of them. I 
do not breed them for a litter. My 
sows run on a pasture all the time. 
I think this has much to do with their 
being able to raise large litters. I run 
them in a 30-acre weeds pasture and 
then supply in addition rye or rape 
for green feed and use ship stuff and 
bran, but seldom feed much corn until 
the pigs are four to six months old. 
I feed turnips to all my breeding stock 
during the winter and spring, until the 
grass comes. This gives them a varie- 
ty and in my opinion is instrumental 
in building up good bone. 
Anyone can put fat on hogs, 
requires some skill to secure 


but it 
a good 


frame. I took a trip through Kansas 
recently and found ihat many Kan- 


sas farmers had fed little but corn and 
kept their sows too fat. As a result 
they secured small litters and pigs 
which were not healthy. That kind of 
hog raising does not pay. Feed less 
corn and more oats and bran. 

I use single hog houses for my sows, 
measuring 7x7 feet, with a slanting 
roof 5 feet above the ground in front 
and 3 feet above at the back. T place 
a 2x4 as a fender 6 inches from the 
wall all around, to keep the sows from 
killing their young pigs. 

Begin with the pigs when three or 
four weeks old. They will soon learn 
to eat a mixture of bran and milk and 
this will make them grow very rapid- 
ly. Make a thick slop of this and add 
a handful of oil meal to each pail of 
the mixture. I have had pigs weigh 
40 to 60 pounds at two months old, at 
which time I begin feeding a little 
corn. For two months more I feed 
corn rather lightly and then if I want 
to send my hogs to market, I begin 





AND DAIRY 


to feed more, heavily, often securing a 
200-pound pig at six months. How- 
ever, if you want to keep the pigs as 
breeders, do not crowd them so rapidiy. 
A breeding pig need not weigh more 
than 150 pounds at six months and 175 
to 200 pounds at eight to ten months. 
[See first cover page for further details 





of Mr-Hartman’s methods in breeding 
swine. ] 
_ 
Starting a Creamery. 
E. H. FARRINGTON, WIS DAIRY SCHOOL, 





I would like te get some information 
about a butter factory. What would 
be the size and cost of a plant that 
would make butter from 4000 pounds of 
milk a day?—[Dairy Farmer. 

Plans of such a factory may be 
tained from the catalogs of dairy sup- 
ply firms. From these plans a local 
carpenter can make an estimate of 
what it will cost to build such a fac- 
tory. It can probably be more econom- 
ically built by him than by some firm 
coming from a distance and bringing 
both men and material. After the fac- 
tcry is built the machinery may be 
bought of these same supply houses, but 
it is a good plan to make out a list of 
what you want and submit it to several 
firms for their prices. 

The important things to be taken into 
consideration in starting a creamery 
are: First, the number of cows which 
will supply the milk; this ought not to 
be less than 300. Second, a set of plans 
for the building, which should be erected 
by local carpenters. Third, the selec- 
tion of machinery and equipment, be- 
ing careful that unnecessary things are 
not bought. 

The building and 
nig boiler, engine, separator, 
cream vats, combined churn, weighing 
scales and a few minor machines, ought 
not to cost much over $3000 for a fac- 
tory that will take care of the milk of 
300 cows. A smaller number of cows 
cannot be a paying investment. 

———ux'—“,(jg@ 

Nose Tint of Guernsey—In regard 
to the light coloring of the nose now 
required in the scale of points govern- 


ob- 


equipment, includ- 
milk vats, 





ing the Guernsey, ex-Gov Hoard 
said at the recent meeting of 
the American Guernsey cattle club 
that this was one of the most 
nonsensical provisions in the list. He 


said he had known men who had sacri- 
ficed good cattle on account of smoky 
noses, and said he was a living protest 


against any such provision, and that 
he wanted every point to amount to 
something physiologically. The _ dis- 
cussion which followed this statement 
was a lively one. Pres Codman said 
he was equally as emphatic in his 
opinion regarding the identity of the 
light nose as Mr Hoard was on the 
other side of the question. The ma- 


jority of the members who discussed 
this proposition were in line with 
Hoard’s opinion. The matter was re- 
ferred to the executive committee with 
power to act in reference to the point. 





Corn Silage for Steers made better 
beef at less cost than grain and alfalfa 
at the Kansas experiment station. For 
100 pounds gain it took 715 pounds grain, 
471 pounds corn silage and 327 pounds 
chopped alfalfa with one lot of steers. 
With those having no silage, 733 pounds 
grain and 483 pounds alfalfa were re- 
quired to make the same gain. Thus the 
471 pounds silage saved 18 pounds grain 
and 156 pounds alfalfa, which at mar- 
ket prices for these feeds (54 cents per 
100 pounds for grain and 27% cents for 
alfalfa) amounted to $52.62 The 
silage fed steers brought 25 cents per 
100 pounds more in the open market. 


Horses at American Royal Show— 
Horses will be given a prominent place 
at the American royal live stock show 
to be held in Kansas City October 19 to 
24, and many prizes will be awarded. 
In the Percheron class cash prizes 
amounting to $310 will be hung up. In 
addition to this the American Perche- 
ron horse breeders’ association offers 
gold and silver medals valued at $550 


their class. 
than Percherons $310 i; 
cash prizes has been aside, for 
French coach horses $180, for German 
coach horses $180. Cottingham Broth. 
Guyton-Harrington mule company, 
Conway Brothers and Robertson Broth- 
ers have made up a purse of $200 to be 
offered for prizes in the mule For 
information or entry blanks write to 
O. P. Updegraff, Mgr, Topeka, Kan. 


for herses’ in 
horses other 


For draft 


set 


ers, 


class. 





Feed for Light Horses—Every horse 
must be fed with reference to his espe- 
cial needs and his size. In England a 
horse 15 hands high is given eight to 
ten pounds of wheat a day, and as high 
as 50 of hay. The hay is usually cut 
and dampened before feeding. Hard 
working horses over five yes old are 
given a double handful of split beans 
daily. In some cases bran is added to 
the feed, but this is not always satis- 
factory for hard working For 
idle animals a bran mash Satis- 
factory. 


horses. 


is very 





No More Foot and Mouth Disease 


is feared by either state or government 
officials. The Massachusetts outbreak 
last month had no connection in any 


way With the epidemic of last spring, t} 
last cases of which were dtscovered in 


May. The W are believed 


aketield cases 


to have come from some experiments 
vith vaccine virus conducted by a m« 
ical student. As the cattle were at on 
killed and buried, the barn disinfe 
ind no othe attle exposed, the dis¢ 
will not spread. 

as 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 
Enlargement 
Virginia, has a 


“Reduced a. > Fe 


three-year-old 


eoit that 
got strained below the hock joint, cau 
ing the part to swell. The wellin 
has disappeared, but has left a littl 
enlargement. Mix one dram biniodid 


of mereury with 
on a litt 


11% o1 lard. Rub 
le with the fingers once q week 


inces 


and continue until the enlargems 
disappears, 

Bloody Milk—c. W. G., New York, 
has a cow that gives clots of biood with 
her milk from the front teats. M 
twenty grains tannic acid and oar 
ounce each of glycerin and wate 
Shake well and inject a little into the 
teats after each milking. Also give 


teaspoon of pulverized sulphate of iron 





at a dose twice a day in bran mash, 
and continue it for two weeks, 
Partial Paralysis—T. K., New York, 
has a pig four months old that was in 
good health, but suddenly lost the 
power of its hindquarters. ‘The for 
parts seem to be all right and appetit: 
good. Give ten drops oil of gaultheria 


and one drop fluid extract nux vomica 





in a dessertspoonful of cod liver oil 
twice a day. Also rub the loins with a 
little soap liniment once a day. 

Difficult Breathing—B. H. W., Vir- 
ginia, has a cow that seems to bs 
healthy in every respect and will |} 
fresh in a short time, but she has som: 
difficulty in breathing. It is likely this 
will pass off after she comes in fresh. 
If not, give her one ounce Fowler 
solution of arsenic at a dose in bran 
mash once a day. 


Cough in Pigs—c. W. M., Pennsyl- 
vania, has several pigs that have a 
cough. Mix one ounce sulphate of iron, 


one and one-half ounces potassium ni- 
trate and two ounces each ground gin- 
ger and gentian. Divide this into 69 
parts and give each pig one part twit 
a day in its food. Continue this for 
several weeks if The above 
dose is for hogs five to six months old. 
Pigs about two months old should get 
half the above quantity. 


necessary. 





Ticks on Sheep—F. B. M., Georgia, 
wants a remedy to destroy ticks on 
sheep. Boil one pound stavesacre seeds 
in 20 pints of water for one hour, Then 
add water to make it up to the 20 pints. 
When cool apply it to the backs of the 
sheep with a small mop. Repeat m 4 
week if needed. 
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Personal Work Among Bees. 
SHEPHERD, HARTFORD CO, CT. 


WALTER 5S. 

We keep bees because we like to see 
the hives and the bees around, and we 
are not averse to a little honey. We 
work for comb honey in one-pound sec- 
and it is all sold and used at 


tions, 

home. We have 12 to 20 colonies usu- 
ally and don’t care to extend beyond 
this. Beekeeping with me is a side 
issue, as fruit growing is my main 


charge. I provide the bees with all the 
fixtures I think they need, and let them 
pretty much do the rest. We use the 
Carv hive. It has a portico 5 inches 
deep in front, which gives the hive a 
cozy appearance. The brood frame is 
103,x14 inches. It is shorter and deeper 
than the Langstroth, which for many 
years has been recognized as the stand- 
ard size of brood frame throughout the 
states. It is claimed for the deeper 
frame that bees in New England win- 
ter better upon it. It is certainly a 
good and safe frame for the ordinary 
furmer-beekeeper to use. I domt know 
how much better than the Langstroth 
they are. We have a few of that kind 
and they also are satisfactory. 

Three and four years ago I fed some 
syrup and some honey that was off fla- 
vor. The last two years I have not 
fed any. I aim to give the bees a chance 
in the fall by taking off the surplus 
cases reasonably early, say the first to 
middle of September, according as the 
season is holding out. They fill up 
their brood nest from the fall flowers 
and get plenty of stores to see them 
through the winter successfully. I don't 
like to have to feed, and it is of doubt- 


ful utility unless bees are in absolute 
need. Stimulating bees to breed up too 
early may do more harm than good. 


It would be like a farmer hiring a lot 
of harvesters a long time before har- 
vest time and having them to keep as 


idlers and consumers in the interval. 
There are some beekeepers who can 
stimulate safely, but the bees under- 


stand this thing better than the aver- 

age beekeeper. 
Our percentage 

low, about 25°. 


of increase is very 
I aim to keep swarm- 


POULTRY 


es 
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TRIO OF WHITE WYANDOTS., 


ing down. I like to keep the bees to- 
gether and at work. I give plenty of 
ventilation when the weather gets very 
warm by raising front end of hives and 
placing 1-inch blocks under the sides in 


front, and taking out plugs from the 
%-inch vent holes in upper front of 
brood nest, and by giving plenty of 


room for storage. Our average of sur- 
plus honey last season (a too wet one) 
was 41 pounds per colony. Three of 
them put up between 50 and 60 pounds. 
This would represent a fair average for 
this locality, I think, with good man- 
agement, 
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Keeping Geese for Frofit. 

Under the right conditions geese give 
better returns than any other poultry. 
By nature geese are more like a sheep 
or cow in habit of feeding than like 
poultry. They are essentially grazing 
animals and too much grain will spoil 
them. Pure air is of even more impor- 
tance to geese than to cattle. They will 
not thrive if shut up in buildings. If 
you have not a good pasture, do not try 
to keep geese, or at least to raise many 
goslings. They can, however, he kept 
in yards, if fed an abundance of fodder 
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HUMANE WAY OF HARNESSING CATTLE 
people of the old world are not always careful of their animals nor 
Notably is this true 


The 
mindful of their comfort. 


in cities, where the women 


overload their dog teams and the cab and omnibus drivers are cruel to their 


horses. The 
with more 
Clyde is never forced 
carries a whip, it is seldom used. 
places, 


European farmer, 


consideration than the American. 
out of his slow 
Cattle 
Instead of the uncomfortable yoke, a collar and harness is very fre- 


however, very often treats his draft animals 


The big Shire, Percheron or 
And although every driver 
still used largely in many 


walk. 
are 


quently the rule, as shown in the illustration, which is from a photograph of 


2 work ox in northwestern France. 


With 


this harness there is much less 


discomfort and better service is secured. 











AND BEES 


corn, green rape, clover or other green 
feed, but this adds greatly to the ex- 
pense. 

While green pasture is important for 
maintaining old geese, it is indispensa- 
ble food for young goslings. They must 
have fresh, tender grass in abundance 
at all times during the day, from the 
first day they eat to the time they are 
well feathered and have grown their 
wings. After that, those intended for 
market may be penned and fed green 
stuff and grain, but those intended for 
breeding should continue to have pas- 
ture and free range. If a large flock is 
raised, quite a pasture is needed to 
sustain them. It takes geese almost as 
long to reach full development as it 
does cattle or sheep, but they remain 
profitable for many years. Yearling 
geese are very poor breeders, two-year- 
olds are better, and they only reach 
their best at three years of age. 

If one wishesto make a start in keep- 
ing geese, the best plan is to buy breed- 
ing stock early in the fall. They must 
not only become accustomed to their 
new quarters, but to each other, for 
geese do not mate readily and if put 
together after January 1 will often fail 


to breed that year. Old, well-mated 
geese of the highest quality are the 
cheapest and most profitable to buy. 


The best way to get the finest geese is 
to buy young ones, and to order them 
before they are hatched. Have the 
large early hatched specimens selected 
for you and delivered early in the fall. 
They must be kept at least one year 
without profit and two years before 
they will do their best, but in this way 
one knows the age of his stock, and in 
the end will get better results. 





The Chicken Mite is the subject of 
bulletin 69 of the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion by John J. Repp. This is consid- 
ered one of the most formidable ene- 
mies of chickens and is so serious in 
some instances as to kill full grown 
fowls by sucking their blood. The 
mites do not live upon the fowls but 
seek them when hungry. The most 
effective method of extermination is to 
use kerosene emulsion to spray the 
inside of the building frequently and 
thoroughly. The spray should be di- 
rected with special care into all cracks, 
holes, joints, or other hiding or breed- 
ing places of the mites, The first spray 
will kill all the mites and eggs with 
which it comes in contact, but many 
mites will be left in hiding places, 
hence the spraying should be repeated 


within a few minutes, and a third one 
' 


as soon as the second is com- 
pleted, beginning each time in the 
same place. Spraying should be re- 
peated the next day and again at inter- 
vals of two or three days for two 
‘weeks. 


given 





Popular Wyandot—The Whites are 
probably the most popular of 
eral varieties of Wyandots. 
all of a short, sturdy, 
which gives the best of carcasses for 
the table. They are very popular in 
New England, where brown eggs com- 
mand a premium, for they are excellent 
layers as well as fine table fowls. 


the sey- 
They are | 
blocky build, 





Farm Wagon only $21.95 
In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon the market a 
Farmer's Handy Wagon, that is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels with 4-inch tire, 
and sold for only $21.95, 





This wagon is made of the best material through: 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 


new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year, Cat- 
alog giving a full description will be mailed upon 
application by the Empire Manufacturing Co., 
Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low prices made any size and width of tire to fit 
any axle. 
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Lean Pastures, 
Lean Cattle. 


Grasses need plenty of Potash. Top 
dress annually with a fertilizer con- 
taining 8% 


Potash 


and note the rich pasture and fat cat- 
tle that result, 
“¥armers’ Guide,” a book of ours, 
tells about Grass Growing and Culti- 
vation. We mail it /vee to farmers, 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 
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U, S, SEPARATORS 
MORE MONEY 


SKIMMING 
CLEANER! 


ym 


4¥*, 


By wearing longer with less expense, 
as their users all over the Country 
are daily proving, therefore are the 


MOST PROFITABLE TO BUY 


We have the following transfer points : Chicago, 

La Crosse, Minneapolis, Omaha, Sioux City, Mon- 

treal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, P. Q., Hamilton, Ont. 
Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 




















Do You Know 
That The 


Kellogg Condition 
Best 


ABORTION 


Retention of Placenta, 
Failure to Breed SOwees © We 
i known and the most 


successful cure for these diseases in the world? 
Used by successful live stock men everywhere, 








Write for circular. Address 
H. W. KELLOGG CO., St. Paul, Minn. 





















MEAL OR FEED 


Fine meal for family use. Ear corn crusher and grinder, corn cracker, 
all round feed maker for every farm need. 


Monarch Mills 


&ttrition or genuine imported French burr styles. 
Thousands in use. Meet every house or barn pur 
Sold on 15 days free trial, 
Monarch catalog before buying. 
Sprout Waldron & Co 
Box 216, Muncy, Pa. 





















FLINTKOTE ROOFING, 
Costs ONE-HALF the GraG $i 


i 
and la 
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AGENTS ieee cesar fe Aitocee Neate 


Frank U, Bauies, Seed 


Grower, Dept. 16, Rochester, 


Wilder’s Stanchioa 


—being an im: ement ever 
Smith's. Lightest, strongest, 
quickest, safest stanchion 
made. Tas steel latch and 
automatic lock. mea sta- 
tionary when open. Animal 
cannot turnitin backing out. 
Made of best seasoned hard 
wood. Pins for fastening with 
oer stanchion. Send for testi- 
moninla. Wilder-Strong I - 
ment (o, Box 5-12, Bonroe, Mich 
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Twenty Per Cent Dividends. 


That’s what we all like, but usually 
few of us can get any such return on 
our money. Yet every present and pro- 
spective subscriber to American Agri- 
culturist can save 20% per annum in 
this way. 

The annual subscription price of this 
paper is $1. Send us $5 and we will 
mark your subscription paid for six 
years. 

Should you die before five years have 
passed, your five dollars will be re- 
turned to your estate upon demand. 

By this plan, in addition to making 
or saving 20% on the annual subscrip- 
tion price, you save all the trouble and 
bother of renewing vour subscription 
each year. Moreover, should you die 
before the period expires, your estate 
gets your money back in full, and un- 
der such circumstances your subscrip- 
tion would cost you nothing. There- 
fore, you have everything to gain and 
absolutely nothing to lose under this 
proposition. 

This subscription-insurance is offered 
by American Agriculturist for a short 
time only. Take advantage of it now. 

—_>___—_—_ 


Some Recent Crop Trials. 








An exceedingly trying year for west- 
ern corn growers came to a climax last 
week with killing frosts in portions of 
Iowa, Nebraska and other important 
areas of the northwest. This necessi- 
tated a revision of final crop esti- 
mates, many conservative people main- 
taining that the yield of merchantable 
corn will be below rather than above 
2,000,000,000 bushels, Whatever the dam- 
age may ultimately prove to be, cer- 
tain it is that “auch immature corn 





EDITORIAL 


must be considered. Fortunately for our 
western farmers, the great bulk of the 
crop is consumed in the counties where 
grown and unmerchantable grain will 
be utilized very largely in fattening 
live stock. But this continual pinching 
down in corn estimates must have its 
effect on values, these advancing 
smartly on receipt of the news, even 
though they were followed by profit- 
taking reactions. 

Nor have the trials due to remarkable 


climatic conditions been confined to 
corn, Long-continued rains in the 
spring wheat territory have caused 


considerable losses, as brought out in 
American Agriculturist’s crop reports. 
Other small grains have suffered and 
southern cotton fields have been visited 


with torrential rains, particularly on 
Atlantic coast, causing widespread 
damage. The past few days have also 


brought remarkably heavy wind storms 
with hurricane force in some areas, 
notably the eastern third of the Unit- 
ed States. Losses to farmers and fruit 
growers are heavy, extending all the 
way from Florida to New England and 
westward a considerable distance. Na- 
ture evidently proposes to prevent ex- 
cessive crop production this year. Right 
here comes in the necessity of farmers 
handling and utilizing to the best ad- 
vantage all cereal and fruit crops. 
ee 

New conditions in foreign markets 
are growing up to a degree that must 
seriously affect the consumption 
abroad of American produce and cor- 
respondingly influence the home mar- 
ket. We have previously alluded to 
the recent heavy increases by Ger- 
many and France in their tariffs upon 
meat, fruit and cereals. The present 
political crisis in England bids fair to 
result in a system of taxation of im- 
ports into Great Britain that may cur- 
tail the English markets for American 
food products, probably by means of 
preference given to the products of 
Canada and the other English colonies. 
Certainly it behooves our own govern- 
ment to be on the qui vive in safe- 
guarding American interests in the for- 
eign market. The ultimate result of 
the present political agitation in Eng- 
land may be the embodiment of all the 
English colonies as states within the 
British empire, with absolute free trade 
between the constituent states, but 
high protection against the rest of the 
world, but it will be years hence, if 
ever. Mr Chamberlain, who has just 
resigned as secretary for the colonies, 
will probably find in the example of the 
United States the only feasible plan of 
imperial federation. 


tl 


It is a satisfaction to note that every 
possible effort will be made at the 
agricultural college at Cornell univer- 
sity this year to accommodate all who 
desire instruction along these lines. 
Prof Bailey is leaving nothing undone 
to take care of all farmers’ sons and 
daughters who desire instruction in 
agriculture. There never was a time 
when there was such a demand for 
instruction along these lines. We hope 
to soon see the day when there will 
be a large hall, fully equipped, for 
teaching domestic science, so that the 
young women will have equal advan- 





tages with young men as they come 
from the farm to obtain instruction 


useful and helpful to them in their 
future life work. The boy or girl who 
cannot take a two or four years’ 
course should at least make prepara- 
tion to spend a winter in the short 
course in agriculture. This depart- 
ment is very popular and practical in 
all respects. 


> — 
We have the interest of our readers 
at heart and are working for them as 
though they were individual members 
of our big family. We only ask a slight 
favor of you, and that is, if you need 
anything for the farm or household, 
see if you cannot secure it, to your 
own advantage, from our advertisers. 
Our guarantee on this page is intend- 
ed for the protection of each and every 
one of our subscribers, 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


A Fair Hop Crop Harvested. 





INDICATED HOP CROP IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[In bales of 180 Ibs net.] 


Pacific New York Total Avexpt 
coast state crop vValpib 
1903 ....155,000 45,000 200,000 ? 
1902 ....173,000 22,500 195,500 24.5 
1901 ....160,000 50,000 210,000 14.4 
1900 ....152,000 56,000 208,000 16.5 
1899 ....182,000 58,000 240,000 13.5 
1898 ....151,000 63,500 215,000 17.1 
1897 ....150,000 75,000 225,000 15.4 
1896 ....100,000 75,000 175.000 10.2 
1895 ....182,000 110,000 292,000 8.8 
1894 ....180,000 140,000 320,000 10.7 
1893 ....143,000 125,000 268,000 22.0 
COAST PROSPECTS COMPARED, 
California— 
Acres har- Bales Old hops Total Prices 
vested in crop on haudsupply offered AV 
703. 6,200 42,000 200 42,200 20@23 2114 
702. 6,200 45,000 250 45,250 20@26 22 
"01. 6,300 46,000 400 46.400 10@15 11% 
00. 6,100 44,000 500 44,500 8@12 10 
99. 6,750 55,000 4,000 59,000 11@15 13 
Oregon— 
703.17,000 75,000 500 75,500 20@23 2114 
°02.15,800 85,000 900 86,400 18@25 22 
°01.15,500 73,000 1,600 74,600 10@13 11 
700.15,040 68,000 2,000 70,000 9$@12 10% 
°99.16,000 80,000 700 80,700 10@14 12 
Washington— 
703. 5,400 38,000 100 38,100 22@23 22% 
702. 5,300 43,000 150 43,150 21@28 24 
701. 5,200 41,000 6,000 41,600 10@13 11 
700. 5,000 40,000 1,200 41,200 10@12 Ii1 
"99. 5,230 47,000 800 47,800 10@14 13 
Total— 
°03.28,600 155,000 800 155,800 20@23 22 
°02.27,300 173,000 1,500 174,500 18@28 2214 
01. 27,000 160,000 2,600 162,600 10@13 11% 
°00.26,140 152,000 3,700 155,700 S@12 10% 
’99.28,000 182,000 5,400 187,400 10@14 13 
NEW YORK STATE PROBABILITIES. 
°03.26,500 45,000 2,500 47,500 25@30 28 
°02.19,200 22,500 1,500 24,000 20@30 28 
701.19,500 50,000 2,400 52,400 10@18 13 
700.19,750 56,000 3,000 59,000 12@20 13 
799.20,000 58,000 5,000 63,000 12@15 13 
A fair hop crop, only slightly more 


than last year, has been harvested in 
good condition, according to the returns 
recently received by American Agricul- 
turist from its correspondents in ey- 
ery commercial hop growing county in 
the United States. The general trend 
of hop growing shows little change 
from the past few years. New York 
state acreage continues to show some 
decrease, with corresponding gain on 
the Pacific coast, notably Oregon. The 
crop is much more evenly distributed 
than last year, when it was so nearly a 
failure in New York, but even there it 
is not up to any of the five years pre- 
ceding 1902. 

As a whole, the crop is of good qual- 
ity. The weather has not been entire- 
ly favorable on the Pacific coast, the 
spring season being very wet and cold 
until August, when the hot sun made a 
rapid, spindling growth. Lice were 
thick in many sections, and spraying 
was not a satisfactory remedy in all 
cases. In Oregon, mold was very abun- 
dant shortly before harvest, and caused 
more or less damage to quality, some 
yards being left unpicked in places. 

In the Orting and Buckley districts 
of Pierce county, Wash, and in some of 
the Puyallup and Sumner districts, also 
in the White River sections, are some 
yards of very choice quality, but this 
is not universal. A few growers made 
contracts at 15 cents per pound, and 
now 23 cents is offered, but growers are 
reported as holding on, and are gener- 
ally able to do so. Unfavorable weath- 
er conditions in Oregon through the en- 
tire season have considerably reduced 
the yield here, although the acreage 
was increased. Mold has been bad in 
many yards and the weather unsuita- 
ble. Growers are inclined to hold their 
hops for higher prices than present of- 


fers. California’s present acreage and 
yield closely approaches that of last 
year. Growers have faith in the value 


of hops and many are inclined to hold 
for higher prices. 

Picking was practically all finished 
in New York state last week, and the 





yield was somewhai lighter than pre, 
harvest estimates, which varied wide. 


ly, growers placing it at 40,000 to 50,009 
bales and dealers 50,000 to 75,000, 
Weather was favorable during Septem. 
ber and the quality is very choice, a}- 
though some not so good. Growers 
seem well pleased with prices received 
last year, but show no disposition to 
increase the acreage. Prices offered are 
commonly 25 to 28 cents, occasionally 


30, but growers as a rule are inclined 
to hold for as much as they received 
last year, and some are asking 40 cents, 
PXKESENT PROSPECTS AND CONDITIONS 
indicate that full value will be received 
for all hops suited for market. The 
American crop is only normal, and with 
one exception is lower than any year 
since 1896. Latest returns from foreign 
hop centers indicate only moderate 
crops abroad. England will again har- 
vest a light crop, and continental Eu. 
rope is not expected to supply the usual 
quantity to make up the shortage. Eng. 
lish dealers are looking eagerly toward 
the United States, and one Washing- 
ton correspondent reported that buyers 
are thicker and more eager than ever, 


and the demand from England unpree- 
edented. 
Hops of the crop of 1902 have aid-« 


vanced in price during the past two 
months, and growers have been stead- 
ily buyers of all lots offered at current 
quotations. They are also quickly pick- 
ing up arrivals of 1903 hops, and it is 
generally believed that their stocks on 
hand are small. The imports and ex- 
ports of hops, the value of the 
per pound and the net exports for the 
past three years are shown in the ace 
companying table: 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR 


Same 


PAST 3 YEARS, 





Imports Value Exports Value Net 
bales p lb bales p ib exports 
1903 ..33,392 30.08 43,304 24.5 9,912 
1902 ..15,585 29.7 14.4 43,944 
1901 ..14,482 32.6 16.5 68,650 
—————— = . 


Conditions in Onion Growing Districts, 


A full report of the prospective on- 
ion crop was published in American 
Agriculturist on September 19. We pre- 
sent here further details of actual con- 
ditions and prospects from a few cor- 
respondents in the onion growing dis- 


tricts of Ohio and New York. The 
weather in Indiana, Michigan, Illinois 
and Wisconsin has been favorable as 


a whole, but some damage has been 
sustained from maggots and other 
pests. New England growers suffered 
much from dry weather and maggots 
early, and later blight and wet 
weather. 

OHIO. 

Lorain—Some fields are late and were 
damaged by wind blowing the seed out. 
Quality better than last year. 

Hardin—Crop was cut short in yield 


by severe drouth fully 25%. No rot at 
present. 
Ross—The weather has been so dry 


that stock is small and quality poor. 

Wyandot—The weather was wet in 
the first part of the season and blight 
stuck us the latter part. There were 
but few warm nights this summer. The 
quality is fully as good or better than 
last year. 

Ashtabula—It was too dry in May 
and then the weather came off wet. 
Help was hard to get, so many pieces 
are weedy. 

Erie—Some onions did not 
fectly on account of blight. 


ripen per- 





Wayne—The crop was late, for the 
season was unfavorable. Dry weather 
and blight made onions ripen un- 
evenly. 

Lake—Too much wind, wet weather 
and maggots have shortened the crop 
so that it is less ‘than last year in 
quantity, but fully as large as the 


amount that was sold. 
Trumbull—A heavy hail storm in con- 
nection with a tornado did much dam- 
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age to some fields. 
good ones. 

Lucas—Weather conditions have been 
favorable and the crop has sustained 
no damage. 


NEW YORK. 

Orange—In the Chester meadows the 
maggots came early and the dry time 
damaged onions badly, then rain fol- 
lowed, which continued up to harvest 
time. Smut also did damage. Around 
New Hampton, onions did not develop 
well, and were injured some by blight. 
At Florida, there was too much rain. 

Madison—Around Canastota, dry 
weather in the spring, followed by wet 
and cold weather until harvest time, 
also did much damage. Many onions 
were destroyed by maggots and the 
weather was such that there was an 
excessive growth of weeds. Late fields 
showed much blight. Wind also caused 
some damage. In Madison, unfavora- 
ble weather has caused a failure of the 
crop. In Lincoln, maggots’ early 
thinned the crop, which was later 
struck by blight, so that onions are 
poor and small. 

Livingston—Wind did much damage 
early, and rain and hail later. The 
crop is only fair in quality. 

Wayne—Drouth from April 15 to June 
10, and continued rain since then caus- 
ed much damage. In Palmyra lice 
stopped the growth early in August. 

Onondaga—Onions are blighted by 
bad weather and are small. 

Chautauqua—W eather conditions 
generally favorable, although rather 
wet during July and August. 

Rensselaer—The crop was_ injured 
early by blight. Fields are late and 
weedy. 
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Big Transaction in the Tobacco World. 








A new move of considerable impor- 


tance in the tobacco world was recent- 


ly completed when the United cigar 
stores company, which has stores in all 
the leading cities of the U S, bought 
out the Independent cigar stores com- 
pany, its retail branches and cigar fac- 
tory. The Independent company will 
be continued on its present lines ex- 
cept that it will be officered and di- 
rected by its new owners. This merger 
gives the United cigar stores company 
eontrol of nearly 100 stores in New 
York alone. 

The United cigar stores company has 
long been considered to be connected 
with the big tobacco trust. This lat- 
est transaction is looked on by many 
as a further move by that organization 
to gain control of the tobacco business 


of the world. 
> ——.- 


Low Prices Paid for Virginia Tobacco. 


At the annual meeting of the Dan- 
ville tobacco assn held recently the 
president’s report showed the total 
amount of tobacco handled during the 
vear was 46,710,547 lbs, being an in- 
crease of 13,025,485 Ibs over that han- 
dled during the preceding year, but the 
average price for tobacco during ’02-’03 
was only 8.55c p lb, while that of the 
preceding year was 10.25¢ p Ib. 

While it was claimed the difference 
in price was largely due to the unusual- 
ly large number of primings saved from 
the ’02 crop, many growers believe the 
operations of the tobacco trust and its 
methods of buying tobacco are the prin- 
cipal reasons for the fall in tobacco 
values, 

‘~ a aa 


Pennsylvania Shade Tobacco a Success. 


HENRY S. RICH, DAUPHIN COUNTY, PA. 





Four a of shade tobacco grown this 
year on Duffy island in the Susque- 
hanna river, Dauphin Co, near Fal- 
mouth, proved a decided success. Plants 
have grown large and strong, and are 
remarkably fine in texture. The Suma- 
tra is well spotted. 

The soil on the island is a sandy 
loam, and of extra strength. Judging 
from this year’s results, it seems to be 
well fitted for raising shade tobacco. 








BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


The land was well fertilized with horse 
manure, cottonseed meal and phosphate 
and treated in the same way shade- 
grown crops in Ct are handled. Indi- 
cations are it will prove a better crop 
than that obtained by the majority of 
Ct growers this year. The greater por- 
tion of the crop has been housed, and 
the early cut is curing to perfection. 


=>  — 


Tobacco Notes. 





TENNESSEE. ; 
MONTGOMERY Co—Weather has been 


hot and dry for several weeks, and the 
portion of the crop in the field has suf- 
fered in consequence. There has been 
some field firing, an increase in the 
number of worms, and but little growth 
of the late tobacco. A little damage 
was caused Sept 17 by frost. 
NEW YORK. 

Yield of tobacco will be considerably 
smaller this year than last, both on 
account of the smaller area under cul- 
tivation and to irregular condition of 
crop. While there are fine crops in all 
the leading producing counties, there 
are many poor ones also, making it 
difficult to obtain any reliable esti- 
mate of the probable total yield. Har- 
vesting was delayed by the cool weath- 
er, but is now largely completed. In 
Steuben, Tioga, Chemung and Oswego 
counties, tobacco was gathered in good 
condition, and growers report it to be 
sound and unusually free from blem- 
ishes. A fairly good crop has also been 
gathered in Putnam county. Where 
plants suffered from effects of hail and 
wind growers will lose heavily. 

CHEMUNG Co—Harvesting has been 
completed and the earlier cut tobacco 
is curing nicely. From present appear- 
ances the leaf will turn out fine and 
glossy. Taking the Chemung valley 
throughout, crops are sound and less 
damaged by insects and storms than 
usual. Dealers have been inspecting 
the crop in the fields, but no sales are 
likely to be made until the crop has 
been cured and can be examined thor- 
oughly. 


MARYLAND. 


Tobacco curing has progressed un- 
der favorable conditions during the 
past couple of weeks, but growers fear 
considerable damage has resulted from 
the unfavorable weather that prevailed 
for some time early this month. Crops 
were practically all cut and in the 
barns by Sept 22. Yield has been a 
fairly large one. The greatest loss has 
been caused by damage to bottom 
leaves of plants on low lands through 
excessive rains. 

PRINCE GEORGE Co—Condition of to- 
bacco already housed is not first-class, 
owing to excessive rains. Much is cur- 
ing badly and some has rotted. Prices 
range from 2@l5ec p Ib, according to 
quality, average running about 8 or 9c, 
as labor is inferior and the crop poorly 
handled. Most shipments of last year’s 
crop are now over, many sales being 
made to fill the French contract in 
April and May for southern Mo tobac- 
co. This year’s crop is a large one. 


OHIO. 


MONTGOMERY Co—Farmers have 
about completed harvesting their crop. 
The last of the tobacco will not be in 
the sheds until Oct 1, as much was 
topped late and is ripening slowly. 
Crops in the barns are curing nicely 
and rapidly. Leaf shows a good color, 
good body and is very gummy, indi- 
cating a fine quality of tobacco. The 
crop will not be up to the average in 
yield. That grown in the valleys will 
give heaviest yield. No buying is oc- 
curring. Buyers are riding, locating the 
good crops, which will bring higher 
prices than for several years back. Lit- 
tle of the old crop remains in farmers’ 
hands, and what is, can mostly be 
bought for 9 to lle p lb. Last year’s 
crop was an enormous one, about 100,- 
000 cases. This is still in packers’ 
hands, as very little is as yet being 
manufactured into cigars. 


MIAMISBURG Co—The drouth which 
prevailed the first part of this month 
was broken on the 14th inst, when just 
becoming serious. Growers have com- 
pleted harvesting their tobacco, much 
of which was rushed into the sheds to 
avoid danger of frost. Tobacco in the 
barns is curing nicely. Buyers are 
driving around, but so far few sales 





have been made, 





GRANGE-- TOBACCO q 


“What the Granges Are Doing. 


NEW YORK. 


Bartonville held its biennial picnic on 
Labor day, with a large attendance. The 
speaker of the day, Mr G. A. Fuller, 
overseer of the New York state grange, 
gave an interesting address, encourag- 
ing the education of the farmer’s chil- 
dren in agricultural lines, of just legis- 
lation and the foolishness of the state 
expending $101,000,000 on the old canal. 
On September 11 a regular meeting was 
held with a good attendance and much 
interest. After the meeting, an open 
session was held and an amusing mock 
trial presented. This grange is holding 
its own and new members are being 
added from time to time. 


An interesting and instructive meet- 
ing of Copake was held Sept 14. After 
much business had been transacted, in- 
cluding balloting for nine candidates, 
enjoyable numbers were presented by 
Misses Pulver, Wilkinson, Dinehart, 
Keating, Bain, and Messrs Bain and 
Doran. A special meeting was held 
Sept 21, for the purpose of conferring 
degrees on candidates, who desire to 
receive their final degree before the 
meeting of the Pomona in the new hall 
September 29, when State Master Nor- 
ris will be present. There will be dedi- 
cation services in the morning, and the 
degree will be conferred in full form 
in the afternoon. 


Addresses for and against the barge 
canal will be given at the meeting of 
Herkimer Pomona September 26. 
Speeches will be delivered by P. W. 
Casler and State Overseer George A. 
Fuller. 

A novel feast was enjoyed by the Pa- 
trons who attended the September 
meeting of Lewis Pomona with Kirsch- 
nerville. Two large deer had been se- 
cured, from which stews, roasts and 
steaks were provided, making an appe- 
tizing menu. Messrs R. C. Otis, H. E. 
Cook of Denmark, C. M. Bassett of 
Glenfield, W. B. Hill, Deer River, and 
L. A. Bostwick of Lowville have been 
appointed a committee to arouse the 
farmers of the county to oppose the 
proposed expenditure on the Erie ca- 
nal. A grant of $25 has been made the 
committee for expenses, 


Clinton, of Oneida county, is arrang- 
ing to hold a fair October 1-2. On Oc- 
tober 31 a union grange picnic will be 
held, to which neighboring granges will 
be invited. 

Chenango Pomona at its regular 
quarterly meeting September 15 passed 
a strong resolution against the pro- 
posed enlargement of the Erie canal, in 
which the following views were ex- 
pressed: We have no guarantee it will 
not cost $250,000,000, and in all proba- 
bility $350,000,000, interest and princi- 
pal. We do not believe it will be any 
advantage to the American laborer, as 
the work must be largely done by ma- 
chinery and foreign labor. We do not 
believe it to be our duty to build this 
canal, largely for the benefit of west- 
ern shippers. A committee composed 
of David Sherwood, J. S. Shattuck and 
Harmon A. Walworth was appointed to 
work in the interests of the anti-barge 
canal party. 

A movement is on foot to organize a 
Pomona in Clinton county. 

Saranac and Keeseville, two new 
granges in Clinton and Essex counties, 
are reported to be making excellent 
progress. 

The $40 prize offered for the best 
grange exhibit at the Oneida county 
fair was won by Floyd. 
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_Hood’s Sarsapariila 


| Has won success far beyond the effect 
of advertising only. 

The secret of its wonderful popular- 
ity is explained by its unapproachable 
Merit. 

Based upon a prescription which 
cured people considered incurable, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Unites the best-known vegetable rem- 
edies, by such a combination, propor- 
tion and process as to have curative 
power peculiar to itself. 

Its cures of scrofula, eczema, psori- 
asis, and every kind of humor, as well 
as catarrh and rheumatism—prove 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


the best blood purifier ever produced. 
Its cures of dyspepsia, loss of appe- 
tite and that tired feeling make it the 


| greatest stomach tonic and strength- 
restorer the world has ever known. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is a thoroughly good medicine. Begin 





to take it TODAY. Get HOOD’S. 





ef ww 
Spavir LampJow 


You can cure Bone Spavin, or Blood 
Sparia Ringbone, Curb, Splint or_an 
blemish hard or soft, Fistula, Poll Evil, 
weeny or Knee- prung. also Lump Jaw 
in cattle, with very little trouble or cost. 
Our two booklets tell you how and prove 
that you can doit, and we will guarantee 

‘ou success in every case, er i 

‘armers and _ stockmen are doing it our 
wat. If you have a case to cure write us 
and we will send you the books free. 


FLEMING REOS., Chemists, 
2231 Union Stock Yards, Ohicago, TIL 
















Quality Counts 


above everything else in an ensilage and dry fodder 
cutter, The quality of the machine and the machine 
itself; quality of work and the ability to run witha 
light power, 


The GALE-BALDWIN 
and BALDWIN 


are machines of known high quality. Cut four 
lengths of feed. Any length of elevator desired, 
Easy to feed and fast workers. Safety fly wheel 
and safety treadle lever—prevent all accidents, 
Send for free illustrated catalogue and look it over 
before you buy. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 


BOX 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

































‘NEW RIVAL” BLACK POWDER SHELLS. 


It’s the thoroughly modern and scientific system of load- 
_ ing and the use of only the best materials which make 
Winchester Factory Loaded “‘ New Rival” Shells give bet- 
ter pattern, penetration and more uniform results gener- 
ally than any other shells. The special paper and the Win- 
chester patent corrugated head used in making “*New 
Rival” shells give them strength to withstand reloading. 


BE SURE TO GET WINCHESTER MAKE OF SHELLS. 
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NEW YORK. 
New Dairy Work at Cornell, 
The new head of the department of 


dairy industry at the agricultural col- 
lege at Cornell university is Prof Ray- 


mond <A. Pearson, whose portrait is 
shown on Page 251. He was born in 


Indiana, and has lived on dairy farms 
in Iowa and New York. He entered 
Cornell in the agricultural course with 
the class of 1894, and held throughout 
the four years the Horace Greeley uni- 
versity scholarship which was won in 
competitive examination at entrance. 
He took all the work offered in dairy- 
ing and spent one vacation in charge 
of a creamery in eastern New York. He 
assisted Prof Wing as laboratory in- 
structor in the first dairy short course 
riven at Cornell. After graduation he 
entered the milk business in Philadel- 


phia. His company operated a cream- 
ery, and it controlled all the farms 
from: which its milk was received. 


When the dairy division was estab- 
lished in the national department of 
agriculture, Mr Pearson was appointed 
assistant chief. In that capacity he 
attended important dairy and agricul- 
tural meetings and visited points of 
interest in all parts of the United 
States. His publications have been 
principally upon the production and 
handling of milk, and have been noted 
frequently through the columns of 
American Agriculturist. About one 
year ago Mr Pearson became general 
manager of the Walker-Gordon labora- 
tory company, with headquarters in 
New York city, which place he now 
leaves to return to his alma mater. 

All the accustomed lines of dairy 
work are to be carried forward and em- 
phasized. In addition, the subjects con- 
nected with sanitary dairying, for 
which Prof Pearson is so well qualified, 
are to be taken up. Considerable at- 
tention will be given to the production 
of cream for local and distant retail 
markets. Present methods of city milk 
supply will be explained, including the 
theory and practice of pasteurization 
and sterilization, and different ways of 
clarifying and handling milk and 
cream. Methods that must be followed 
in the production of certified, guaran- 
teed or sanitary milk will receive spe- 
cial emphasis. A part of the milk from 
the university herd will be disposed of 
at retail to furnish an object lesson of 
the principles taught. 

A course in milk inspection will be 
given for the benefit of those wishing 
to enter that kind of municipal work, 
and opportunity will be given to all ad- 
vanced dairy students for the investiga- 
tion of special dairy problems. J. M. 
Trueman will assist in giving instruc- 
tion in the winter dairy courses. He 
is a graduate of Cornell and has had 
wide practical experience in dairy work. 
The university herd is to be much en- 
larged. Arrangements are now being 
completed for the purchase of large 
quantities of milk aside from that pro- 
vided by the herd, in order that the 
needs of the students may be supplied. 
It will require the milk from 200 addi- 
tional cows to supply this extra milk 
for as many students as have already 
applied in the various courses. Here- 
tofore the number of students in the 
special dairy course has been limited to 


about 50, but efforts are now being 
made to accommodate a much larger 
number. Already there are nearly 100 


applications for the course beginning 
next January. Altogether, five teach- 
ers and investigators are employed in 
the dairy department. In the exten- 
sion department a special effort is to 
be made to study the common dairy 
problems of the people on their own 
farms. 





enudl 
Eastern Long Island Fair. 
5lst annual fair 
agricultural society last week 
was fully equal to any 
The attendance 
weather 


The of the Suffolk 
county 
at Riverhead 
previous exhibitions. 
was large. The threatening 
Wednesday did not prevent farmers 
from crowding the grounds. This fair 
has been the annual assembling place 
for over half a century of the farmers 
of eastern Long Island. The manage- 


ment has stuck to the original purpose 

of the organization, and practical 

ucational 

departments. 

high class. 
There was an exceptionally fine lot 

of sheep in the following classes: Cots- 
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ed- 
features predominate in all 
The exhibits were of a 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


wolds, W. G. Robinson; Cheviots, D. 
H. Hallock; Oxforddowns, A. B. 
Young; Lincolns, Allison Young. All 


the above herds were from the vicinity 
of Riverhead. Shropshires, W. R. Sel- 
leck, Huntington; Southdowns, A. B. 
Young and R. A. Boyles; Hampshire- 
downs, R. A. Bayles; Merinos, A. B. 
Woodhull. In the cattle department 
were the fine herds of Holsteins and 
Herefords of W. R. Selleck of Hunt- 
ington, Other classes were well repre- 


sented. There was considerable com- 
petition in grades. The swine pens 
were filled with thoroughbreds and 


grades. The Duroc-Jerseys were par- 
ticularly strong. 

In the vegetable department, besides 
the individual collections there were 
two general lots of interest. E, Stan- 
ley Brown of East Moriches had 76 
varieties of potatoes, besides beets, car- 
rots, celery and other vegetables. Of 
the potatoes, Krines Lightening is con- 
sidered early and good. Its purplish 
color seems to be against it; when 
first dug, it is mottled. Eureka, dug 
August 1, is also a good one of light 
color. Mr Brown also had 14 varieties 
of Early Rose. The collection from the 
Manhattan state hospital at Central 
Islip was well arranged and represent- 
ed a large number of varieties. It was 
in charge of William Thompson. 

There were 515 entries in the poultry 
department. The accommodations for 
showing poultry are unusually good for 
a local fair. Among the exhibitors were 
W. B. Sherry of Stony Brook, who 
made 35 entries, showing 275 birds. E. 
L. Miles of Sag Harbor won many 
prizes; F. H. Wells of Deer Park, O. 
W. Hubbard of Riverhead, Top Notch 
poultry yards of Water Mills and G. 
W. & S. H. Oliver of Riverhead showed 
general varieties. There was also a 
splendid lot of ducks, pheasants, dogs, 
cats and other pet animals. 

In the domestic department were 
about 100 cakes of various kinds, 100 
pies, 17 bread, 40 canned fruit, 30 pre- 


serves, 75 jelly. These made a very 
fine display, and competition was 
sharp. The prize for the best five- 


pound jar of butter, out of 11 entries, 
was won by Mrs D. H. Hudson of Riv- 


erhead. The honey exhibit of A. B. 
Young of Riverhead was good. The 
honey was in comb and bottles. It is 


selling locally at 25 cents per pound. 
While the display of fruits was large 
it was not considered by Supt Henry 
A. Brown as good as last year. There 
were about 700 plates of apples, 100 
pears, 40 grapes, 20 peaches and a fine 
lot of quinces. In the pears were two 
plates of Lawrence shown by F. A. 
Sirrine, formerly of the experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva, now of Riverhead, tak- 


en from the same tree, one side of 
which had been sprayed, while the 
other had received no treatment. It 


was a splendid, practical object lesson 


as to what can be accomplished by 
spraying. In one case it was large, 
clean, smooth and perfectly formed; 


on the other hand small, dirty, rough, 
cracked, imperfect and unsightly 
shape. Among the fruits of especial- 
ly fine quality and appearance were 
the following: One plate of Champion 
quinces (it was wrongly labeled Ap- 
ple quince) grown by P. Foley; plate 
of Doyenne Bussock pears, grown by 
Cc. S. Tuthill of Jamesport; plate of 
Pumpkin Sweet apples by Z. M. Wood- 
hull of Laurel. The entire collection 
of apples showed a lack of spraying. 
If we had any one word to leave with 
the fruit growers of eastern Long Is- 
land, it would be “spray.” 





Apple Buyers in the chief producing 
sections of N Y are cautious about 
making bids up to this time. While a 
considerable number of orchards have 
been contracted, the dealers are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to buy at such 
figures as will enable them to be prac- 
tically assured a profit when taking 
the fruit from cold storage during the 
winter and spring. Many of them 
claim they paid too much a year ago, 
and lost heavily by the operation. To 
an editorial representative of American 
Agriculturist, who has been in the ap- 
ple sections of western New York the 
past week, a prominent handler in Mon- 
roe county said: “I find, talking with 
other dealers, that buyers do not see 
how they can safely pay more than $1.50 
@1.60 p bbl for standard winter varie- 
ties barreled and ready to ship. Add 
to this the cost of storage for the sea- 
son, freight to N Y city, commission, 
cartage and natural shrinkage, and a 
figure is reached which, with reason- 
able profits, places the apples about as 
high as they will move rapidly. The 


crop here in western N Y is large, and 
my experience shows me that under 
ordinary circumstances it is not infre- 
quently the case that the price is put 
up beyond a level where consumption 
is large. When apples go above 3.50 p 
bbl in a small way, they are considered 
a luxury, and the sale is restricted.” 
So much for the buyers’ viewpoint. In 
this connection it is a satisfaction to 
note that choice fruit is selling higher 
than the figures first named. Growers 
in Niagara Co are already beginning to 
harvest Greenings and sales are re- 
ported as high as $2.25 p bbl for choice 
fruit to ship to Chicago. Some splen- 
did orchards of Baldwins in the Lock- 
port district have been sold at $2 p bbl 
at shipping point or warehouse. New 
barrels are costing growers more than 
usual, as high as 32@35c each. 


That Peculiar Disease known as lit- 
tle peach has been quite conspicuous 
in some orchards in western N Y 
this season. The agents of the dept of 
agri at Albany have had their hands 
full looking after scale, yellows and 
little peach disease. Farmers and fruit 
growers are thoroughly alive to the im- 
portance of the matter, and are leaving 
nothing undone to destroy this pest. 
In case of yellows and little peach the 
trees are uprooted and burned, while 
the lime, sulphur and salt wash is used 
in orchards where the scale has been 
found. 

Chautauqua, Chautauqua Co, Sept 20 
—The potato crop is rotting badly. Corn 
is fair. Oats badly damaged by wet 
weather. Acreage of buckwheat is not 
as large as usual. Butter selling for 18 
to 20c p lb, potatoes 40c p bu. 


Springwater, Livingston Co, Sept 21 
—Owing to wet weather the oat crop is 
in bad condition, being highly colored 
and the straw materially injured as 
fodder. Threshing has begun, with 
yield 25 to 30 bus pa. Bean harvest be- 
gun and beans are of small size, pods 
are rusty. Potatoes rotting badly, es- 
pecially early ones. Hay crop good and 
selling for $10 p ton. Apple crop better 
than was expected. An abundant yield 
of plums, and growers are giving them 
away. Peaches a good yield and selling 
for $1.50 p bu. 

Granger, Allegany (Co, 
Sheese makers repoit cows giving « bout 
80% of full flow. Beans and potaioes 
look well. Buckwheat large, but lodg- 
ing badly. On account of recent storms 
oats are in very bad condition. Some 
early potatoes are being sold at 60c. 


Warsaw, Wyoming Co, Sept 
Wheat, rye and oats good crop. Buck- 
wheat looking well; also pviatoes. A 
few pieces on wet ground have blight- 
ed. Apples are about 25% of a crop, 
and are still dropping. Plums a gool 
crop. Few peaches. Corn doing well, 
but late. Pastures good. Cows giving 
a good fiow of milk. Butter 22c, cheese 
lic, potatoes 50c, apples 50c. 

Leroy, Jefferson Co, Sept 19—Pota- 
toes rotting to some extent. Buck- 
wheat will be a full crop. Very warm 
weather for a few days has helped corn. 

Westfield—The active grape shipping 
season is now on. Early varieties mov- 
ing out rapidly. Shipments of later va- 
rieties, including Concords, heavy, be- 
ginning Sept 25 to Oct 1. Fruit is ripen- 
ing earlier than usual. The crop of 
grapes at Westfield, Brockton, Portland, 
ete, is far short of a full one. Warren 
Rumsey of Westfield, who has about 
125 a, estimates c#ly 30% of a normal 
yield. Weather during the growing sea- 
son was fairly satisfactory, but grapes 
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very largely failed to set with fruit, 
owing to persistent rains at time of 
blossom. 
ONTARIO, 
Successful Fair at London. 
The western fair, held at London 
September 11 to 19, was, if anything, 


more successful and satisfactory than 
the record-breaker of last year. In 
some respects the exhibits were not as 
numerous, and this was to a slight ex- 
tent noticeable among the cattle, sheep 
and swine, but the horses were more 
numerous. That this condition of af- 
fairs should prevail, with the big fair 
at Ottawa occurring on the same dates, 
speaks volumes for the growth and ac- 
tivity of the interest in live stock 





throughout Canada to-day. The horti- 
cultural exhibit was far in advance 

anything ever seen here before. Fruit 
and flowers were in the halls in abun- 
dance, and enhanced the background. 
for the grains and vegetables. The ma- 
chinery and manufacturers’ depart- 
ments were filled completely. 

In the heavy horse class the 
ber of entries was about the 
as last year, though many 
had intended come were 
to go east Ottawa. Of horses, 
in all some 500 in number, the 
opinion was expressed that the exhibit 
showed a great deal better quality than 
last year. This was especially notice- 
able in the lighter classes, hackneys 
showing up well. The new importa- 
tions of heavy draft, Clydesdales and 
Shires, with a few select hackneys 
well, made by Bawdon & McDonald, 
Dalgetty Bros and J. B. Hogate, figured 
prominently in the class competitions. 

A noticeable feature was the great 
improvement in the Canadian-bred 
Clydesdales, animals of first-class type, 
size and quality being shown by nu- 
merous parties, not regularly following 


num- 
San 
who 
to forced 
to 


is 


the business of the breeder. In aged 
stallions, the winner of sweepstakes 
and class honors was Stewart's Pride, 
the property of Dalgetty Bros. He is 


grand individual, good size and in color 
a dappled brown. O. Sorby’s Glenora’s 
Pride was the strongest competitor in 
class, taking second place. Sweepstakes 
for mares was won by O. Sorby. Th- 
fillies were good all round. sawdon & 
McDonald were winners of sever: 
prizes. They were also winners 0 
nearly all prizes for Shires, Henderson 
winning for three-year fillies. There 
were very few entries in the Dominion 
draft, but the heavy draft and general 
purpose agricultural classes were we!l 
filled with entries remarkable for all- 
round good quality. Harness’ horses 
Were numerous and the center of at- 
traction. The harness classes were well 
filled, as also the line except 
that for thoroughbreds, a of these 
only coming forward. 
IN THE CATTLE PENS, 

In the dairy classes the number 
less than in previous years, but 
quality of the exhibits was fully 
good as was ever seen, the herds of R. 
Rettie and A. C. Hallman being the 
chief contestants in the Holsteins, and 


c.asses 


few 


was 
the 


as 


that of B. H. Bull & Son, J. C. Trebil- 
cock, B. Lawson and E. Edmunds in 
the Jerseys. There were about 40 en- 
tries. 

Some of the finest dairy animals at 
the show were among the Jerseys. The 
sSweepstake cow of this class was Min- 


etta of Brampton, from the herd of B. 
H. Bull & Son, from the same bull and 
a half sister dam to the dame of Ade- 
laide of St Lambert, the world’s recor | 


cow for one day and one month, hold- 
ing a record of 82 pounds for one day 
and something over a ton for the 
month. This herd also captured the 
sweepstake for bull with their three- 
year-old son of Brampton Monarch, a 
young animal of great individuality. 


The winner of sweepstake for females 
was the grand cow Jean Armour, from 


the herd of A. Hume of Menie. About 
30 head in all were exhibited. The 
classes for young heifers were very 
good and competition keen. 

[Continued next week.] 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Springfield, Burlington Co, Sept 21— 
Good weather for late corn has pre- 
vailed. Early planted corn is ripening 


fast. There is a great deal of corn that 
will not mature unless we have a very 
late fall. Potatoes nearly all dug; crop 

but considerable rot reported. 


is good, 


Price 40 to 45c p bu. Watermelon crop 


was a partial failure. Pickles a very 
light crop. Tomatoes not more than a 
fourth of a crop. Very few peaches or 
pears. Apples will be a good crop, 
Wheat crop light. Millers paying 80 to 
82c p bu according to quality. Rye 
about one-half a crop; price 56c p bu. 
Butter 20c p lb, eggs 30c p doz. Help 


searce. 

Burlington, Burlington Co, Sept 21— 
‘A heavy rain storm Sept 16 blew much 
fruit off the trees. On some farms all 
the apples are off. Where orchards are 
protected from the high winds the fruit 
escaped. In Mercer Co corn was blown 
flat and did great damage. Taken on 
an average, one-half of all fruit is off 
the trees. 























PENNSYLVANIA. 


Laurel, York Co, Sept 21—Tobacco is 
good crop. Wheat and oats not full 
crops, wheat 5 to 30 bus to the acre, 
high ground doing the best. Oats made 
10 to 25. Potatoes a good crop but rot- 
ting badly. Seed wheat scarce and 
hard to get. Plenty of apples of nice 
quality. No peaches or plums. 


=> 


Country Produce Markets. 





NEW YORK—At Albany, medium 
beans $2.20@2.25 p bu, pea 2.22@2.35, 
white 8@4, red’ and yellow 1.50@ 
Y, cranberries 5.50@6.50 p bbl, potatoes 
2, fresh eggs 24@25c p doz, grapes 1@ 
zie n Y-Ib bskt, veal calves 7@8c p Ib 

w, hogs 6@6'%c, fowls 12%@13'%c, 
chickens 18@14c. Corn 59@60c¢ p bu, oats 
41a@44c, timothy hay 16@17.50 p ton, 
straw 8@16. 

At Syracuse, corn 15@18c p doz, to- 
matoes 65@90c p bu, Seckel pears $1@ 
1.40 p bu, Duchess 1@1.50, peaches 2@3 


dry 
onions 


p bu, apples 40@7ic p bu, medium and 
pea beans 1.85@2, marrow 2.25@2.50, red 
onions 60@70c, yellow 73@80c, potatoes 
40@55c, Wheat 80c, state corn 60c, state 
eats 40@44 Bran 21 p ton, cotton- 
seed and linseed meal 26.3), gluten meal 


28, middlings 22, corn meal 23.10, new 
hay, loose, 9@14, timothy baled hay 12 
@ib5, rye straw baled 8@10. 

At Rochester, potatoes 40@45e p bu, 





parsley 10@12e p doz, onions 55@60c p 
bu, cucumbers 15e p doz, green corn 8 
aide, carrots 8@10e, cabbage 60@75e, 
apples 25 ad0e, crabapples 40@60c, wheat 
TAaTSe. old oats 37@38ec, state corn 60@ 
65e, new oats 34@35c, rye 52@55c. Steers 
61,@8!2c p lb da w, calves 914c, cows 7% 
@Stic, pigs 814@%9¢, broiler chickens 12@ 
We p lb 1 w, fowls 12c, fresh eggs 22 
fa 2% 

At Watertown. new potatoes 40¢ p 
bu, tomatoes 50@65c, onions Tie, Bell 
pears 75e, beets 40c, veal calves 6@ic p 
bl w, steers 4@41ec, lambs 8c, old oats 
40) isle YP bu, wheat 80c, rye hie, clover 
hay $8@16 p ton, oat straw 4@5. 
PENNSYLVANIA~—At Philadelphia, 
Jersey potatoes 30@35e p bskt, sweets 
$242.25 p bbl, fresh eggs 24c¢ p doz, ch 
fowls 1l4%c p lb 1 w, spring chickens 
13@1l4c, wheat 84@84'4c p bu, corn 551% 
@i6ce, oats 434@44c, winter bran $18.75@ 
19.50 p ton, new timothy hay 12.50@16 
p ton, new mixed hay 12.50@14, new 
straw 16@18. Apples 2@2.50 p_ bbl 


peaches 141,50 p bskt, pears 3@4 p bbl, 
bskt. 


grapes 1.50@1.75 p 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
§2t4c p bu, corn 56%@57\4c, oats 41%@ 
43c, rye 55@d57e, timothy hay $18@16 p 
ton, clover hay 9.50@13, rye straw 14@ 
14.50, winter bran 17@18, middlings 20, 
linseed and cottonseed meal 26.50@27, 
fresh eggs 2312@24c p doz, southern and 
cold storage 20@2lic, fowls 13%@l4c p 


lb 1 w, chickens 15c, spring ducks 11 
@13e. Potatoes 50@60c p bu, apples 75c 
@2.50 p bbl, N Y state peaches 1.75@ 
2.95. 

- 


New York State Cheese Market. 


Utica, N Y, Sept 21—Last week we 
reported some factories sold off very 
close to the hoop. This week other lots 
are found which are not yet quite sold 
down to September. These are the 
lucky ones that have been holding back 
and will get high prices for their Sept 
make. If anything in the future can 
be considered certain, it seems sure that 
cheese is going to be higher for a month 
to come. Canada and N Y are both 
strong and advancing, and England is 
stronger than either. When the Eng- 
lish market is strong, American mar- 
kets may be expected to follow suit. 

Transactions are as follows: Large 
colored, 1047 bxs at 10%c p Ib, 760 at 
lle; large white, 220 at 10%gc, 390 at llc. 
small white, 455 at 11c; small colored, 
250 at 10%c, 3209 at llc; total, 6331 bxs, 
against 7247 last year. Curb sales were 
500 large at 11%c, 1200 small at 114%@ 
11%c, and 100 small at 11%c. Butter, 34 
pkgs at 21c, 30 do at 22c, and 600 prints 
at 22c. 

At Canton, Sept 19—Offered here to- 
day, 2026 bxs twin cheese and 1155 tubs 
emy butter. Cheese sold for lle p Ib 
and butter for 21%c 

Ogdensburg, Sept 19—Cheese, both 
colored and white, large, single and 
twins, sold at 11 to 11\%c p Ib. 
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Eastern Live Stock Markets. 





Monday, Sept 21, 1903. 
the cattle market con- 
tinued to decline last week under the 
influence of heavy receipts and slack 
home demand, and prices closed 15@25c 
lower than the opening on all grades of 
steers except strictly good and prime; 
bulls and cows showed a slight falling 
off on the under grades. Milch cows 
were in fair demand and steady, with 
sales at 20@50c for inferior to good, calf 
included. No really choice were offered. 
Veals held up strong until the close 
of the week, and grassers made a sharp 
advance of 50c. 


At New York, 


On Monday of this week there were | 


63 cars of cattle on sale. Steers ruled 
dull, but were not quotably lower than 
last Friday; bulls, however, on liberal 
receipts were easier, and medium cows 


dropped 10@15c, other grades ruling 
dull but steady. Calves on light re- 
ceipts ruled firm to 25c higher. Good 


to prime 1200 to 1475-lb steers crossed 
the scales at $5@5.50 p 100 Ibs, ordinary 
to fair 985 to 1225-lb steers at 4@4.90, 
bulls 2.50@3.80, cows 1.30@3.75, veals 
5.50@9, grassers 3.50@4.25. No western 
calves offered 

Sheep on light receipts held up on all 


grades last week and on Friday ad- 
vanced 10@15c, closing firm; lambs con- 
tinued to decline until Friday, when 


there was a partial recovery, the mar- 
ket closing firm on Saturday. On Mon- 
day of this week, with 86 cars of stock 
offered, good sheep held up full steady; 
the under grades ruled easier. Prime 
lambs were wanted at a general ad- 
vance of 10c over last week’s closing 
figures, but medium and common stock 
ruled dull to lower. Common to 
prime sheep sold at $2.50@4 p 100 Ibs, 
export sheep 4.20, culls 1.90@2, common 
to choice lambs 4.75@6.10, outside fig- 
Canadian 


Zoe 


ures for car of W Va lambs, 

lambs 5.35@6, best state lambs 6, best 

Pa lambs 5.80, best car Ohio lambs 6. 
Hogs advanced in price 10@15c last 

week in sympathy with Buffalo and 

western markets. On Monday of this 


with 1850 hogs on sale, prices still 
improved fully 10c. N Y state 
175 to 220 Ibs, sold at 
Ibs, 116 to 132-lb hogs 


week, 

further 

hogs, averaging 

$6.40@6.50 p 100 

at 6.50@6.70. 
HORSE MARKET LOOKING UP. 

There has been no special feature in 
the market during the past week. De- 
mand has been good for all kinds of 
horses and business has steadily in- 
creased. Carriage horses are in demand 
and selling well considering that the 
supply has been unusually large. There 
are several large sales on for the com- 


ing week, which will include all kinds 
from draft to a long list of speed 


horses, and dealers are expecting an 
active trade. 

At Pittsburg, 180 loads of cattle, 55 
of hogs and 30 of sheep were received 
Monday of this week. Better grades of 
cattle had a steady sale at unchanged 
values, but poor stock dragged. 

Extra, 1450-1600 Ibs $5 15@5 50 Poor to good bulls ¢2 40@4 00 
Good, 1200-1300 lbs 490@05 25 Poor to good cows, 2 15@2 9% 


Fair, 900@ 1100 Ibs 390@4 4) Neifers, 700-1000 lbs 3 25@4 10 


Common, 706-900 lbs 8 10@4(5 Bologna cows, p hd7 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat 8¢0@8 75 Veal enlves 6 50@s 00 
Fat oxen 2000400 Cows & springers, 15 00@55 00 


Values of hogs showed considerable 
improvement over those of same day 
last week. Heavy $6.35@6.40, medium 
6.60@6.70, heavy Yorkers 6.50@6.60, light 
6.30@6.50, good pigs 5.90@6. Sheep 
moved off slowly at $3@410, lambs 4@ 
5.75. 

At Buffalo, 325 cars of cattle, 90 of 
sheep and 100 of hogs were received 
Monday of this week. Good grades of 
cattle held steady, with common sorts 
slow and lower, milch cows firm. Ch to 
extra export steers $5.30@5.60, good to 
ch 1200 to 1300-lb steers 4. 15@, medium 
4. 35@4.65, butcher steers 3.50@5, heifers 
3.25@4.75, feeders 3.25@4, stockers 2.,0@ 
3.75. There was a fairly active trade 
for sheep. Lambs 5.75@6, fair 5.25@5.50, 
culls 4.75@5, sheep 3.75@4.15, fair 3.25@ 
3.65, culls 2@3, ewes 3.75@4, wethers 4.25, 
yearlings 4.50@4.75 Hogs had a brisk 
sale: pigs 6@6.10, Yorkers 6.50@6.55, 
mixed and heavy 6.50@6.60, roughs 5.35 
@5.60, stags 4.25. 
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Milk Notes. 


Producers for the Boston market are 
considering the price to be paid for the 
six months beginning October 1. This 
week the directors of the New England 
milk producers’ union met the contrac- 
tors to agree, if possible, on the Boston 
price. It is expected they will ask 





FARM AND MARKET 





MITCHELL, 





about 40c p 8%-qt can delivered at Bos- 
ton, freight averaging about 9c p can. 
Last winter the price was 37%c and 
the past summer the same figure pre- 
vailed. Producers say it will cost more 
to make milk the coming winter owing 
to inferior quality of the hay crop, fail- 
ure of corn and hungarian and higher 
price of grain and feeds. 








Farmers Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
E 


| in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIV 


cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade, 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 


Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies. 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos. 


Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture or household goods, convenieaces, 
heirlooms. 

300ks, pictures, luxuries, \ 

Bees, honey or apiary suyplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, gnachinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 


Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock, 
Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 


Situations wanted in country or town, 
Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address ou, as Wy 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “T) 
RENT” will not be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 


cents per line each insertion, to go on another pa:e, 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the ‘‘Il’armers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is cnly five cents a word each insertion. 
Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, ete. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 

POUL gy eggs, fruit, 
nuts, hay Best market. 
turns. EMPIE GROTHE KS, Troy, 

20 YEARS’ experience ; 
tained for fruit and produce, 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York 

ArP L ES, potatoes, hay, ‘straw, poultry, produce, 
Prompt satisfactory returns. 


Established 59 years. 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, 


Pa, 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


potatoes, honey, 
Prompt re- 


Lepage 


best market results ob- 
AUSTIN & COCH- 








Peanoxs Money making Homers,  thorough- 
breds, rous, healthy birds, Ten pair $10, 
WAQU Orr FARM, W aquoit, Mass, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEW and Practical Methods in Strawberry Cul- 
ture, by G. W. Hathaway. Sent free to those who 
send stamp to HUBACH & HATHAWAY, Jud- 
sonia, Ark, 

CEMENT POSTS are what the farmers want. 
Farm rights $2 County rights for sale. J. A, 
Hillsdale, Mich, 
instructions for trapping $1, 


“Ft IXES ag ‘omple te 
MILLER & STOW, Trap- 


scent $1 per ounce, 
pers, Conway, Mass, 
a 45 SAMPLE | E ms magazines, postpaid 10 
UNION, Brockport, N " 


ANYONE having old furniture or antiques of any 
kind will do well to send me description of same 
and price. I wish to get a few of these articles 
for my own home, I am not a collector and will 
have nothing to do with antique furniture collec- 
tors. If you have any old bureaus, mirrors, high 
book cases, colonial ‘desks, dining tables, serving 
tables, candle stands, little wo:k tables with drop 
leaves, chairs, banjo clocks, other styles of clocks, 
warming pans—in fact, anything in the antique 
furniture line—correspond with me at once, If you 
can send photograph of any of the furniture, please 
o so and I will retum the same. Address 
WILLIAM A. WHITNEY, Advertising Manager 
Orange Judd Company, Springfield, Mass. 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Paci- 
fie coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of Orange Judd Farmer, published at Marquette 
Bldg, Chicago, 111; price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only 4¢ per “word, If you want to reach the New 
England rural trade, the cheapest ard most effect- 
ive method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of the New England Homestead at Springfield, 





cents, 





Mass. It is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 
American Agriculturist weeklies, 
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LIVE STOCK. 
REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, 


Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites, large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin, 8 weeks’ pigs, bred sows, service boars, 
Guernsey cattle, Write for circulars. P. F. HAM- 


ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 

"REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES. Prize winners. 
My 3-year-old stock ram and 6 other rams, also 
ewes and ewe lambs. Prices reasonable, FRED 
ARMER, Ballston Spa, N Y, 


AYRSHIRE _ bull 
calves. Poland-China 
cents pound. J. F, 
rose, Pa, 


80 THOROUCH ‘RED English Berkshire boars, 
eligible registry, nearly three months old, $1 each, 
LOCUST GROVE STOCK FARM, Antwerp, N Y¥. 

AMPSHIRE DOWNS— —Choice ram lambs. $10 to 

Ewes and imported ram. All __ registered. 
ROBE RT PARSONS, Binghamton, N Y. 


—— 











calf two yeeks 
pigs, _four 
BUTTERFIELD, 


old. Heifer 
months, 9 
So Mont- 











“IMPROVED . Chester: White pigs f from registered 
stock. Prices reasonable, JOHN 8S. B. MILLER, 
Rural Route, No 2, Canastota, N Y. 


PU ‘RE- BRED Holstein bull calves, 














cows milking 


50 60 Ibs each. Farmers’ prices, C. H, 
BU NGER, Ferndale, NY. 
: “POLAN AND-C HIN. AS— —Ap pril § sows, fall pigs and 


service boars; best breeding; splendid size. B. H. 


ACKLEY, Spring Hill, Pa. 
“SHORTHORN BULL calves. 
Best dairy strains. Certified pedigrees. 
WELLES, Wryalusing, Pa. 


— a 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN bulls, ready 
heifer and bull calves not related. O. J. GOD- 


Also one “yearling. 
LINCOLN 





for service, 
FREY, Pennellville, N 
FOR PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, 
Berkshire hogs, Collie pups, Angora kittens, write 
FE. AKIN, Scipio, N _Y. 


HE RM ANVILL E 





TAMWORTHS—HERMAN- 








VILLE FARM CO, Hermanville, Prince Edward 
Island. 

SHORTHORN _ he I, three years old, gentle, 
Certified pedigree. AKRON FARM, Franklin, Pa. 


REG ISTERED Oxford. “Down rams and ewes, . all 


ages, cheap, A. BARDW ELL « SON, Corfu, N Y¥. 
DUROC-JERSEY pigs, eligible for registry 

weeks old, $7 each, L, C. HALL, Atwater, N y 

“IMPROVED — large Yorkshires, “all stock “egis- 

tered, E. W. SMITH, Port Byron, N Y. 

¢ HOICEST QUALITY Shropshire “sheep. ~ WIL- 


il AMS & LORD, 


Stonington, ct. 
CHOICE Rerkshire pigs, $5 each. A. D. 


ME LICK, Pittstown, N 4. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


GINSENG seed, 2 cents; roots two years, 
5 cents. Land sold; closing out plantation, 
WAL DRON, 434 E lith Street, Brooklyn, N 


SEED WHEAT—The hardiest “and heaviest vield- 
ing varieties at moderate prices, Samples and cir- 
cular free, A. H. Pa, 


cular fr HOFFMAN, Bamford, 1 
AGENTS WANTED. 


$75 MONTH and expenses paid reliable men in 
every locality; permanent. ROYAL REMEDY 
CO, Dept A, Toledo, O. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
Deering husker and shred- 


FOR SALE—A new 
der, used one season, all complete, $2, Young 


Guersey bull $40. 10 Cheshire pigs $5 each. P. C, 
HOAG, Alplaus, Schenectady Co, N Y. 





3-HORSE POWER gasoline engine $100, 5 h p 


$150. Cuts ensilage and does all kinds of farm 
work. ¢ atalog free. _PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct 





EGGS AND ) POULTRY. 
SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG 
pullets, hens and one cock. Prices 
ALBE RT HEDELER, Meriden, Ct. 


~ 200° “CHOICE “Barred I Rocks going cheap. H. E. 


cockerels, 
reasonable. 








ANSTINE, Stewartstown, Pa. 
SING LE COMB <i Leghorns, E. E 
BOYCE, Archdale, N 








QUR HELP BUREAU 
And Market for Male 
and Female Labor | 
Five Cents Per Word 





HELP WANTED, 


WANTED—A single man, used to truck garden- 
ing. Must understand care of horses. Apply with 
references, stating age and also wages required with 
board, to BRU NTON « ALLEN, Belle Vernon, Pa, 





intelligent woman to act as 
housekeeper and take charge of boarding several 
men on a nursery farm, State particulars by letter 
to BRUNTON & AL LEN, Belle Vernon, Pa, 


~WANTED— Sober “single man on farm, CHAS 


LUCAS, Perry, 
~ WANTED—Married _ 
Roseville, O. 


From a Well-Known Seed 
Grower. 


I have always found the American 
Agriculturist an excellent advertising 
medium and the Farmers’ Exchange 
column particularly so and very rea- 
sonable.—[Francis Brill, Hempstead, 
> io 


Ww VANTED—! An 


farmer. MAPLE RIDGE, 




















The trouble is by 
no means local, as growers in N E are 
having even greater difficulty with their 
crops than farmers in N Y and adjoin- 


ket is likely to be. 


ing states, Values on leading markets 
have not been influenced as yet, but 
seem likely to be before long, if the dis- 
‘ontinues as bad as at present. 


ease ¢ 

Potatoes rotting badly.—[E. T. V., 
Maine, N Y. 

Rot in potatoes is serious here.—[J. 
M., Hancock, N Y. 

A poor crop of potatoes here gen- 
erally. Some pieces are nearly half 
rotten, especially early ones.—[E. W. 
H., South Salem, N Y. 


Blight ha k potatoes and some 
rotting.—[F. E. W., East Bloom- 


Ss struc 





are 
field, N Y. 

There has been a good demand for 
potatoes at New York, for which values 
held steady, when stock was strictly 
prime. Poor stock worked out slowly. 
Long Island brought $1.62@1.87 p bbl, 
Jersey round 1.50@1.75, Jersey long 1.37 
a@i1.62. state and eastern 1.25@1.50, south- 
ern sweet potatoes 1.75@2, Jersey 2.50 
@3 p double-head bbl. 

THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 
New York Soston chicago 
1903 ..21 @21%c 22 @23 c 20%c 
1902 ..22 @22%e 22%@23 c 21%@22 c 
1901 ..201%4@21 ¢ 20%@21 c 19%@20 c 


Receipts of butter at all leading mar- 
kets show a falling off, and prices have 
advanced in consequence, There is a 
good demand for all kinds except pack- 
ing grades. 

At New York, 
held steady and 
state dairy quiet. 
strong condition. F: 


under grades of cmy 
unchanged, with N Y¥ 

Market generally in 
incy ecmy 21@2114c 


p lb, other grades 15144@20'¢, extra state 
dairy 1912@20c, other gr ides 15@19¢c, ex- 
tra western imitation ecmy 18c, other 
grades 14@1ic, western factory 13142@ 
loc. 

At Boston, the market was quiet, 
prices firm. Northern cmry, assorted 
sizes, 211,@22c p Ib, western 211ec, 
northern cmy firsts 1914@20c, eastern 
cmy 19@20c, best Vt dairy 17@20c, N ¥ 
dairy 17@18c, imitation emy 15@16c, 
cmy bxs 22@23c, dairy bxs 20@2I1c, 
cmy prints 22@23¢, dairy prints 20@2I1c. 

New York—At Albany, ch cmy tubs 
°@21e p lb, emy prints 21@22c, good to 
ch dairy 18@19¢c.—At Syracuse, ch cmy 
tubs 21@22c p Ib, prints 22@23'%c, dairy 
20@21ic.—At Rochester, Elgin prints 24¢ 
p lb, Elgin tubs 23c, state cmy 20@2I1c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, E!- 


gin and separator cmy 16@21c p Ib, imi- 


tation cmy 14@1ic, extra nearby prints 
17@2le, western 18420c, 

Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs 23e p 
Ib, emy prints 24c, good to ch dairy 15 
ase, 

Maryland—At Baltimore, separator 
emy 19@22e p lb, gathered cream cmy 
prints 22@23c, Md, Va and Pa prints 20 
a@21le, 

The Cheese Market. 

Markets are generally well supplied 


falling off ow- 
Prices have ad- 


and receipts show little 
ing to good pasturage 


vanced slightly. 

At New York, there were some ac- 
cumulations owing to a slight falling 
off in the demand. Exporters bought 
freely; market firm. Fancy small, col- 
cred and white, 1114¢ p Ib, small white, 
common to prime, 8%@10%c, fancy 
large colored lic, fancy large white 
107%%c, common to prime, large white 
8% @10lec, skims 3@8%c p Ib. 

At Boston, values held firm at 11% + 
11%c for best N Y and 11@11%e for 
twins. Western cheese 10@11%c. 


New York—At Syracuse, cheddars 12 


@12%c p lb.—At Albany, cheddars 1014 
a1l%c p lb, flats 10@11¢c, skims 3@6¢c.— 
At Rochester, new full cream 11144@12c 
p lh. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y 
fey full cream 11%c p Ib, ch 114%@11%e, 
fair to good 1014@1lc, domestic Swiss 
10@13t4c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, 
12¢, Ohio cream flats 11\%ec, family fa- 
vorites 12c, limburger 12%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, pane 
were firm. N Y full cream 114%@11% 


N Y cheddars 


D 1b, flats 11144@11\%c, picnic 11% @l2c. 





Break in British Ministry. 


The long looked for break in the Brit- 
ish ministry has come. Colonial Sec 
Joseph Chamberlain has resigned, and 
out with him go Lord George Francis 
Hamilton, secretary for India, Hon C. 
T. Ritchie, M P, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
secretary for Scotland. While a crisis 
has for some time threatened the cab- 
inet, the sudden withdrawal of the co- 
lonial secretary came as something of 
a shock to British subjects, which was 
augmented by the retirement of his 
three fellow members of the cabinet. 
Mr Chamberlain resigned because of 
the embarrassment incident to his ad- 
vocacy of the doctrine 
tariffs in which he was not supported 
by a majority of the ministry, 

= —-$ 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


State Senator George E. Green of | 
Binghamton, N Y, has been arrested 


accomplice of George W. Beavers, 
the deposed postal official, in alleged 
frauds in the letting of contracts. The 
arrest is based on an indictment charg- 
ing Mr Green with giving 
Beavers. 


as an 


The American federation of labor has 
been making a determined effort to or- 
ganize the farm hands of Indiana into 
unions, and with considerable success, 
especially in Knox, Daviess, 
Pike, Dubois, Lawrence, Orange, Craw- 
ford, Perry, Gibson, Posey, Vanderberg 
and Warrick counties. 





Reports from Sofia, Bulgaria, tell of 
a terrible massacre at Kastoria, in 
which nearly its entire population of 
10,000 people were slaughtered by Turks. 
Men, women and children, both Greeks 
and Bulgarians, are reported to have 
suffered alike at the hands of the Turks, 
and much of the carnage was covered 
up by the burning of the city. 





Booth Tucker of the Sal- 
vation army, in an address on the re- 
lation of colonization to irrigation at 
the irrigation congress, announced that 
70,000 acres of land had been placed at 


Commander 


his disposal for purposes of coloniza- 
tion, which, to properly colonize, he de- 
clared, would require $750,000. As soon 


as funds are available the work of colo- 
nization will be carried on, converting 
these irrigated lands into a poor man’s 
paradise. 

began its new school 
of 600,000 pu- 
accommoda- 
away and 


New York city 
year with an enrollment 
pils. Because of lack of 
tion 3000 pupils were turned 
72,000 put on half time. 

One hundred cases of bubonic plague 
with 80 fatalities are reported in Ton- 
do, a suburb of Manila. Cholera is also 
prevalent in various parts of the island. 
The Salvation army has begun an in- 
teresting campaign in the feud districts 
of Breathit county, Ky, which have 
been the scenes of repeated acts of law- 
The feudists have taken kind- 
ly to the religious workers, and much 
good promises to come out of the cam- 
paign. 


lessness. 


Pope Pius is revolutionizing the time- 
honored traditions of the Vatican, and 
has already begun many reforms in the 
administration of the holy see. To re- 
duce the running expenses of the Vati- 
can he has done away with many of 
the formalities and ceremonials which 
for ages have been a part of the pope’s 
life, 





At a mass meeting at Washington, 
D C, attended by prominent colored 
lawyers, ministers and business men of 
that city, a league was organized to 
bring the subject of the disfranchise- 
ment of the negro in various parts of 
the country, to the attention of con- 
gress, 

Prof Loeffler of Griefswold, Germany, 
has reported to his government that 
a means has been found to protect cat- 
tle from the foot and mouth disease. 
He says that small doses of serum will 
protect the animals while in stables 
from contamination, and he advises the 
inoculation of all cattle bought on the 
market. 





THE LATEST 
Our Story of the News. | 





MARKETS 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


ARE SO MUCH BETTER THAN 









of preferential | 


bribes to 


Martin, | 


OTHER CREAM SEPARATORS 


BECAUSE,—They are constructed under many all- 
which cannot be used by any other 
enable De Laval 


skim cleaner and produce a more even and more thor- 
















important patents, 





manufacturer and which machines to 






oughly churnable cream than is otherwise possible, at 






and with much greater 


much less speed and wear, 






ease of operation. 
BECAUSE,—The De Laval makers have ever been 


first and foremost in the manufacture of Cream Sepa- 







rators throughout the world—have ever led where others 






follow—their factories being among the finest machine 






shops in the world and their knowledge of Cream 






Separators far greater and more thorough than that of 






any comparatively inexperienced would-be competitor. 
BECAUSE.—The one purpose of the De Laval 


makers has ever been the production of the very best 











Cream Separator possible regardless of cost, instead of 


that 
upon which any would-be competitor can even make 





mistaken “cheapness” which is the only basis 






pretence of seeking a market. 
BECAUSE,.—The vastly greater sale of De Laval 


machines — ten times all others combined —enables the 








De Laval makers to do these things and much more in 





the production of the perfect Cream Separator that no 





one else could attempt. 
A De Laval 
here set forth may be had for the asking. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


121 YOUVILLE SQUARE, 





catalogue explaining in detail the facts 












RANDOLPH & CANAL ST#., 




















CHICACO. - General Offices: MIONTREAL. 
1213 FILBERT ST., 75 & 77 YorK STREBT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 Cortlandt Street, TORONTO. 
9& 11 DrRumM™ §ST., N Ew YOR K. 248 MCDELMOT AVENUE, 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEC, 












30,000 one and two-year-old trees at $12.50 to $15 per 100. Bred from George T. 
Powell’s best pontine: | trees, Other business varieties also. No novelties. The 
Tree Breeder tells; ivs free. ROGERS NURSERIES, Dansville, N. Y. 


COLD STORAGE 


The N. Y. Cold Storage Co. are prepared to store 
your fruit in N. Y. City at reasonable rates, 
The market end is the place to store your fruit 
where it can be placed on 24 hours notice. 
Advances made on goods held in storage, and 
will sell same if desired. Write for rates, 


FRANKLYN A. TABER, Secy. 
576 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Powell Bartlett 








LWHAT DOES WHITE SAY?” 


Is the question continually asked of the New York 
exparters of APPLE: Sand they FRUITS to E Sasepe. - 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Actual Pelee | from any Market in Europe a. which 
the est Market for your goods, co " 


W, N. WHITE & C0., 16-78 PAN i PLACE 


NEW Y¥ 
Telephon’, 2120 cevttante. 
All pt ro to us are covered from loss by Fire 
or Flood while on pier or transit to Sieamers. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 








’ CIDER MILL 








[HE QO 
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 HBTREEAAN: 














The leaves are all a fallin’ an’ there's 
jest a misty haze 
In the good ol’ ever-glorious crispy In- 


jun-summer days; 


An’ the mournin'’-dove’s weird cooin’ 
in the cornfield sort o' seems 
Like a farewell benediction to yer fond 

autumnal dreams; 
An’ the horses are a-snortin’ as you 


hitch ’em in, an’ then 
Go a-prancin’ dowr. the holler an’ then 
up the hill again! 
Through the woods an’ past the school- 
house you rumble on, until 
You can see the dingy outlines of the 
or 
Cider 
Mill! 


The Earthquake at 
Shuter’s Corners. 


By A. L. Vermilya. 

the signs is all right, 
and it’s surely comin’. We'll all be in 
eternity by this time to-morrow, and 
the world, at least our part of it, will 
be all joggled to pieces. This is our 
last day on earth, and we'd ought to 
reflect onto the future state.’”’ Mrs Pot- 


“It’s comin’; 


ter creaked dismally back and forth 
in her wooden rocker, as she gazed 
with lack-luster eyes at some half- 


grown chickens that were contentedly 
scratching before the open door. 
“Wal, I dunno,” replied her husband 
cheerfully, as he combed his scanty 
locks before the small looking glass, 
*“‘p’r’aps we'll be here quite a spell yet. 
Them prophet chaps don’t know it all.” 
Mr Potter was a cheerful soul, though 
his wife regarded his present optimism 
as nothing short of rank sin. But he 
did not believe that any serious cata- 
clysm was impending, so he sat down 
to supper with his wonted good spirits. 
For a prophet had arisen at Shuter's 
Corners—one of those lank, sad eyed, 
ignorant beings who are _ given to 
dreams and visions, and who exert an 
unaccountable influence over the minds 
of country folk. This particular seer 
had been afflicted with a dolefully rea!- 
istic dream, in which he had seen the 
“Corners” and the surrounding coun- 
try swallowed up by a great earth- 
quake. Then an angel had appeared to 
him in his sleep, and had told him that 
this was no common dream, but that 
it was an all-wool vision, and that the 
things which he had seen would surely 


come to pass, on the 27th day 
of the coming month, at exactly 8 
o'clock in the morning. The destruc- 


tion was to be complete, and after that 


date the world would know Shuter'’s 
Corners no more. The prophet, it was 


said, had eaten heartily of fresh pork 


These coolin’ days when Nature Is a- 
changin’ of her dress, 

An’ every patch o’ woods shines forth 
with autumn loveliness; 


When Jack Frost is a-nippin’ every 
plant an’ bud an’ vine, 
An’ when the blossoms wither where 


the mornin’ glories shine; 
When you shiver to the marrows as 
you crawl from out your bed, 


An’ go scootin’ to the kitchen fer to 
sousle off your head, 

It’s then, when breakfast’s over, that 
you hitch up Fan an’ Bill, 

An’ help dad haul the apples to the 

OY cider mill. 

O, the cornstalks are a-rustle in the 
coolin’ autumn breeze, 

An’ the winds blow kind o’ mournful 


through the leafless maple trees, 
While the yellow punkins gleamin’ in 
the cornfield down below, 
Tell us harvest days are over an’ 
soon'll come the snow! 
An’ the boomin’ of the pa’tridge echoes 
clear in wood an’ vale, 
With the chitter of the squirrel an’ the 
pipin’ of the quail; 
the golden-rod’s in blossom, 
the sumac on the hill, 
When you help dad haul the apples to 
the ol’ cider mill. 


that 


An’ with 


You can hear the apples crunchin’ in 

the cogs that grind around, 

it is a most enjoyin’ an’ a thirsty 

sort o’ sound! 

When the foamin’ stream goes gurglin’ 
in the tub way down below, 

How yer mouth begins to water as you 

watch the cider flow! 

yer eye begins a searchin’ 

straw not far away, 

As that tub of foamin’, dark-brown, 
mellow liquid you survey! 

An’ it isn’t many minutes ‘fore you're 
drinkin’ of your fill 

With a straw to suck it upward at the 

or 


An’ 


How fer a 


Cider 
Mill! 
[E. A. Brininstool. 


and fried onions on the eve of the 
dream, which circumstance may have 
had some connection with the “vision,” 
though this is mere conjecture 

From the time of the vision, 
prophet had done nothing but 
der about the little hamlet, ‘‘warnin 
the inhabitants, many of whom, great- 
ly to their discredit, believed the 
lanky one, and were accordingly much 
depressed. These believers were for 
leaving the place at once, but as none 
seemed to know just how far the earth- 
quake’s destruction might extend, they 
changed their minds and concluded to 
die at home. Besides, it was right in 
harvesting time, and with a faint hope 
that there might be some mistake in 
regard to the coming of the advertised 
calamity, these superstitious folk con- 
tinued to gather in their crops, though 
the work was done in a perfunctory 
manner. Mr Potter and his son, John, 
were quite anaffected by the prevailing 
gloom; and the cheerfulness and energy 
with which these two worked at gath- 
ering in the harvest surprised and 
annoyed the followers of the prophet, 
and caused the dyspeptic soothsayer to 
declaim loudly against the worthy farm- 
er’s “ongodliness.” But Mrs_ Potter 
was the only utterly hopeless one in 
the place. She locked forward with ab- 
solute certainty to the coming of the 
earthquake on scheduled time, the 
2ith of August, at 8 o'clock. It Was 
now the evening of the 26th. 

Mr Potter sat down at the table, 
and began peeling a boiled potato. 
Anxiety for the morrow had not im- 
paired his appetite. 

“Come, Sairy,”’ he said, cheerfully, 
“set up and hev some supper. Come 
and hev a cup of tea and some of these 
poached aigs. They're real good, the 
way you cook ’em.” Mr Potter had 
always been indulgent with his wife, 
and now, though he was thoroughly 
disgusted at her taking so strongly to 
the popular delusion, he tried to cheer 
her and to divert her mind from the 
expected catastrophe. 

“Wal,” said Mrs 


the 
wan- 


> 


Potter, coming 


wearily to the table, “I s’pose I may 
as well set down with you, though I 
ain’t no stomach for eatin’. Mr Gar- 


ner says everybody ought to be pray- 
in’, and’ preparin’ for the end.” 
“Dang Jabe Garner!” exclaimed her 


husband, in a burst of just indigna- 
tion. “He’s a €um nuisance, and ought 
to be drove out of the Corners. If 


he’d pay a little more attention to his 
business, and try to raise something 
on that weedy farm of hisn, or do bet- 
ter work at plasterin’, when he tackles 
that business, he wouldn't hev quite so 
many pesky dreams. He's a_ plum 
fraud.’’ Mr Potter savagely speared an- 
other potato from the dish, and began 
fiercely cutting it up with its skin on. 

“O Silas,” said Mrs Potter, with a 
reproachful look at her husband, “how 
can you speak onrespectful of Mr 
Garner? He sys he’s a real prophet, 


Fo 


app'inted by God, and that the angel 
told him to warn his neighbors, so 
that they could repent of their sins. 


Besides, he proves all he says by reve- 


lation. He’s a pious man, Mr Garner 
is, and don’t want his friends to be 
hurled into eternity onprepared. But 


we won't quarrel about anything when 
‘we're so closte to the end of our days.” 
“Course we won't.’ cheerfully assent- 


ed her husband. “We'll jest eat a 
good hearty supper, and not worry 
about the future. Where's John? 
Didn't he come in a spell ago?” 

Mrs Potter glanced out of the open 
door, her brows contracting with an- 
novance. 

“IT declare,” she exclaimed with as- 


perity, the earthquake for the moment 
forgotten, “if there ain't the boy (John 


was 29) over to Rogers's again, 
spoonin’ with that. shif‘less Mary. 
The idea of his being so sot on 


a girl that reads Shakespeare, and can’t 


make good salt risin’ bread, let alone 
hop ’east! But John shan’t never 


marry the minx so long’s I'm on earth.” 

“Which won't be long, ‘’cordin’ to 
your tell, mother,” said Mr Potter, 
helping himself to another generous 
dish of apple sauce. “Still, we may not 
move out quite so sudden, after all: 
and you know that you promised John 
to give your consent to his marrying 
Mary, if the world wa'’nt swallowed up 
on the 27th. 


Mrs Potter said nothing, but gazed 
scornfully in the direction of the Rog- 
ers cottage. John’s love for Mary 
Rogers had been a sore trial to his 


mother. Not that the good woman did 
not want her son to marry: it was sim- 
ply because she did not like the girl. 
Any of the other marriageable maidens 
of the place would have been satisfac- 


tory to her as a daughter-in-law, but 
Mary Rogers—never. She didn’t like 


Mary, simply because she was unlike 
the other girls, the difference being 
merely that Mary had had the energy 
to get a little education. Mary was a 
Pleasant, modest girl, and did not 
perade her knowledge of “grammar 
and sech stuff.” as Mrs Potter con- 
temptuously put it. It is said that 
some good generally comes from the 
greatest disaster, and since the promul- 
gation of the dire “‘prophecy,’’ the good 
woman had been able to glean one 
atom of comfort—the earthquake would 
prevent John’s marriage to an “edu- 
cated” girl. Learning is seldom pop- 
ular in the rural districts. 

“And Mary's certainly a good girl,” 
resumed Mr Potter. “If I'm any judge, 


she’s the most energetic girl in the 
place. If she don’t care for dances and 
such, avhere’s the harm? P’r’aps she 
-an’'t cook jest like you experienced 


housekeepers, but she'll learn. She and 
John could get along first rate, I know. 
I do hope Jabe Garner's made some 
mistake in his cal'lations."" Mr Potter's 
whimsical smile was lost on his wife, 
who was intently watching her son as 
he slowly came up the street from the 
Rogers cottage. 

“There won't be no mistake,” re- 
turned Mrs Potter. “It seem 
strange that some people will refuse to 


does 


heed the warnin's of inspired 
prophets.” She gave a sniff, and just 
then John entered the kitchen, and took 
his place at the table. 

“Pass up your cup, John,” said his 
mother, “and have some tea. It’s 


about cold, and so is the meat and the 
potatoes. But I don’t s’pose it mat- 
ters,’”’ she said, relapsing into her for- 
mer apathetic condition, ‘‘for the things 
of earth is almost passed away, and we 
won't need no more food.” 


ma,” 
till to- 
have a 
always 


morning, 
“not 
we'll 

you 


till to-morrow 
replied John, cheerfully, 
morrow morning. Then 
good breakfast, such as 
get.” 

His mother gave him a 
mingled sorrow and reproach, 
“IT hope you men don’t expect me tv 


“Not 


of 


look 


get any breakfast tomorrow morning, 
and the town and perhaps the whole 
earth to be destroyed at 8 o’clock. 


There won't be no more time than we'll 
need to prepare ourselves for the other 
world.” 


Her son changed the subject. ‘Got 
al! the wheat in the west field in,’’ he 
said, “and after supper I’m going to 
fix up your nasturtiums. They're 


sprawling all over the ground.” 
His mother vouchsafed no reply, but 


arose from the table, and went de- 
jectedly out upon the stoop. 

The morrow dawned clear and beau- 
tiful. In the soft morning breeze and 
the blue sky there were no indications 
of approaching doom. Mr Potter ani 
John were up betimes, as usual, and 
were mending a hayrack, seeming not 


at all depressed by any fear of coming 
disaster. At breakfast time they en- 
tered the kitchen, but no meal was in 
sight. Mrs Potter was feverishly pe- 
rusing her Bible. She implored her 
husband and her to “think onto 
eternity, and to remain near her. They 
promised to do both, and said that they 


son 


were not going farther away than the 
barn, 

“Never mind the breakfast, John,” 
said Mr Potter; “we can take a bite 
by and by, and the wheut won't take 
any harm if we let it go this forenoon. 
We must look after your mother. She 
is all played out with the hard work 
or the summer, and that’s the reason 
she’s took up so strong with that fool 
prophet’s idee. But ’tain’t nothin’; her 
nerves is jest unstrurg. I'll take her 
on a trip to Niagry, this fal], or my 
name ain't Silas Potter. She don't see 


rothing but the humdrum things of the 








country, and that must be weatin’ on 
a woman. When she gits over this no- 
tion, we mustn’t never say anything to 
her about it.’”’ 

But Mrs Potter could not iS} 
and neglect the breakfast, even if the 
world were to be convulsed at 8 o'clo k 
sharp. The habits of years of punctu- 
ality Were strong within her, and the 
thoughts that the ‘‘men folks” were go- 
ing without their breakfasts were too 
much for her. Though it was now 
half past 7, a full hour later.than the 
usual breakfast time, she set about 
getting the morning meal, fully per- 
suaded, however, thet it would never 
be eaten. She went about her work in 


a dazed, weary manner, ever and anon 


glancing furtively at the little clock, 
which ticked merrily on, all careless of 


the lapse of time. 

Mr Potter carried an armful of green 
corn into the kitchen, and laid it upon 
a bench by the door, then started on 
his way to the injured hayrack. 

Crash! crash! br-r-r-rap! Mr Potter, 
half way to the barn, turned quickly at 
the thunderous and looked 
tcward the house. A thick dust was 
issuing from the kitchen door, and 
from out the cloud came a woman's 
cries and lamentations. Heavens! 
Was Jabe Garner right after all, and 
had the disintegration of the world be- 


noise, 


gun? Yet there had been no shock, 
and the cattle in a field close by were 
browsing contentedly, evincing no 
signs of fear. With a few rapid 
strides, Mr Potter reached the kitchen 
door, John hurrying after. 

Upon the floor sat Mrs Potter, a pic- 
ture of helpless, hopeless woe. Her 


appearance was enough to bring laugh- 
ter from a graven image. In her lap 
was a goodly supply of fried potatoes, 
her clothes were dripping with milk, 
while numerous strips and triangles of 
wall paper lent additional decoration to 
her garments. Her eyes were full of 
dust, which she was vainly endeavor- 
ing to remove with a corner of her 
milk-soaked apron. From the table 
ran thin streams of syrup, gravy and 
peppersauce. The dishes were in a 
state of chaos, most of them being 
broken. Utter ruin seemed to pervade 
the kitchen. 

“It’s a-comin’! It’s a-comin’!’’ 
Mrs Potter. ‘“‘The earth is bein’ 
lered up, and the heavens rolled to- 
gether like a scroll. The Lord have 
mercy on us all! Ouch!” The terrified 


wailed 
swal- 




















woman had placed her hayd upon a 
hot frying pan that lay at her side. 

“Come, Sairy,’’ said her husband, 
trying hard to suppress his laughter, 
“get up. This ain’t no earthquake; it’s 
iest some of that shif’less Jabe Garner’s 
yoor work. Look at the ceilin’. ’Bout 
seven ton of plaster’s fell off. It’s a 
nercy you wa’n’t squashed flat.” 

He helped his wife to her feet, and 

she at last got the dust from her 
eyes, and beheld the condition of her 
kitchen, a change came over her. The 
fear of being suddenly launched into 
another world passed away, and she 
again beheld things in their true light. 
She glanced, a little nervously, perhaps, 
at the clock, and said, “Good land! Si- 
las, don’t stand there as if you was 
made of wood. Get to work and help 
me clean up this muss. John, you get 
the shovel and a bushel basket. My 
don’t I wish’t that Garner was here 
new!’ She gazed at the wreckage 
about her in a manner that boded no 
good to the visionary Jabe. 

It was 10 o’clock before breakfast was 
served in the Potter kitchen, that Au- 
gust day, but the meal was an excellent 
one, notwithstanding its lateness. 
Mrs Potter was almost as active and 
cheerful as before the blighting 
“prophecy” came to town., No refer- 
ence was made to the earthquake, save 
once, when John slyly remarked, ‘‘Ma, 
don’t you notice that it’s considerably 
past 8 o'clock?” 

His mother made no reply, but merely 
passed him the cookies. 

John and Mary were married in Oc- 
tober, and moved into a pretty cottage 
just across the street from the elder 
Potters’ home. Mrs Potter, her nerves 
once more in a perfectly normal state, 
found much to admire in her daughter- 
in-law; and often declared that as an 
all-around sensible woman, John's wife 
was a shining example. She said the 
young lady’s equal didn’t live in Shut- 
er’s Corners, and that when John took 
a fancy to Mary Rogers, he showed ex- 
cellent judgment. 


as 
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Modern Methods Don’t Suit Here. 


It is a fact, I believe, that the edu- 
cation imparted in the publie schools 
to-day is meager and unsatisfactory. 
I am not inclined to place the whole 
blame for this state of affairs upon 
the teachers. There are other factors 


to be considered. You have been told 


in these columns that the pupils are 
lamentably deficient in the ability to 
spell well; that they cannot handle 


simple everyday problems in arithme- 
tic with skill and ease. I repeat these 
charges—they cannot be denied. Come 
with me into any public school of aver- 
age standing and let us call up a class 
in spelling, whose ages range from 10 
to 14. Iam a plain man. I want to be 
reasonable. I do not want to puzzle 
their young heads with obscure and 
long words, I merely wish to test their 
knowledge of orthography. I will give 
them a list of 10 words taken from the 


vocabulary of ordinary conversation. 
Note the result. The marks of merit 
obtained are far from satisfactory. 


Now let us examine this same class 
in arithmetic. As I have said before, 
I shall give them no hard problems, 
no catch questions to set them guess- 
ing. My questions shall be fair and 
ordinary. I ask them to ‘work out two 
sums in the elementary rules and solve 
three problems that require some 
thinking. Ah, me! Inaccuracy abounds 
and guess work appears in evidence. 

Nor do I think the moral tone of the 
school children of to-day is as high as 
it used to be. There lies a whole prob- 
lem in itself.—[Jim Juniper. 


~ =>. 


Timely Thoughts on a Home Problem 





Home manners on the farm is a sub- 
ject of weight because a farmhouse is 
a home. A city flat cannot be a real 


home. Landlord, place of work, all 
sorts of causes, may send the family 
of flat dwellers away at a week's no- 


tice. But on a farm the family is apt 
to stay. Therefore, we find there the 
true home. And the secret of the hap- 
py home is the attitude of each mem- 
ber toward every other member. 

I do not think farm children so im- 
pertinent to their elders as are city 
boys and girls. But too often they are 


not as courteous to each other as they 


AROUND THE TABLE 


might be. They do not stick together 
as they ought to do. I think that if 
their parents could get them to see that 
the farm is an undertaking in which all 
are interested and in which each has 
his part, there would be a gain in man- 
ners, Again, when children become old- 
er, the smaller ones are looked down 
upon. This is natural and bad. I think 
parents can step in here and show the 
older ones that their new dignity 
should make them considerate of the 
‘little people.” A very fruitful cause 
of trouble is the tendency to laugh at 
the childish attempts to do this and 
that wonderful thing. Encourage them. 
If the big brother or sister can make 
the younger ones feel that they are 
something, that there is something in 
them, how happy the result may be! 
The “putting down” process is safe 
only in expert hands; but to encourage 
is prudent, always. 

But when it comes to home manners, 
the bitterest trial is the ridicule sug- 
gested improvements sometimes get. It 
often needs courage to propose an im- 
provement in domestic ways. Often tco 
little attention is paid to table man- 
ners. Alas! how hard careless man- 
ners are to unlearn! 
boorish lad or awkward girl will be 
when he or she shall go out into the 
world! Give the subject of ““manners” 
more attention.—[Groton, 

——_—_ <> 





Home the 


UNCLE ABE, 





TIT had no intention of being harsh or 
unfair in my criticism of present-day 
schools. But when one has had to get 
what little education he has without 
any schools, as I have had to get mine, 
then hears the laudation of our com- 
mon schools with none of their frail- 
ties shown up, and finally meets with 
such examples of some of their gradu- 
ates as were referred to in my last let- 
ter, one feels like having something to 
say upon the subject. One of the most 
excellent thoughts in Janet Alexander's 
admirable letter, is ‘where she says: 
better ways, rather than that which 
merely points out weak points.” I had 
thought of trying that, but there is 
nothing for me to suggest, really, but 
something that will make the child use 
its brains. 

Suppose that a boy wants to know the 
meaning of a word in something he is 
reading. You may know what the 
word means, but have him get the dic- 
tionary, look up the word and find the 
definition himself. Sometimes it may 
be best to have him read aloud the sen- 
tence. Then define the word yourself 
and explain its significance in that con- 
text. A boy may sometimes overhear 
his father and a guest speak of the 
present troubles in the far east. When 
the guest is gone, the boy may ask: 
“Father, where is Beirut?” Now no 
reading table should be without a dic- 
tionary and an atlas. So the father 
reaches for the atlas, finds Beirut and 
shows his boy that it lies a little west 
of Damascus, north of Jerusalem and 
south of Antioch. Then the father can 
explain something of the nature of the 
question now agitating leading minds. 
If the father cannot talk on these 
things then let him make himself ac- 
quainted with them. If the father can- 
not or will not, let the mother see what 
she can do. Oftentimes the mother’s 
desire and efforts to help the child will 
do more to inspire the child with am- 
bition to learn than anything else. 


At evening the family should be 


Foundation of Education. | 


how humbled the . 


Aunt Susie has the right idea 
about home. But not everyone can do 
as she has done for her children. But 
all can have a high standard. I once 
knew a family that lived in a hovel and 
in comparative squalor. The second 
daughter walked two miles to high 
school every day for three years 
through heat and cold, sand and snow. 
She was credited over 98% in her final 
examination. She had to use an old 
green window curtain for a blackboard 
at home on which to perform her exam- 


are old. 


ples in algebra. There’s heroism for 
you! 
sitiiniaitaica tallies 
Is It True? 
No ideal pitcure of farm life 
can ever exist where the wife and 


mother is a household drudge, forever 
straining to get through the day’s work, 
straining her body with labor and her 
mind with ceaseless efforts at economy, 
trying to make one dollar take the 
place of two. Perhaps there is no place 
in the world where women pinch and 
save at such destruction to themselves 
as on the farm. No wonder they get 
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nerve worn! They lose what little ski] 
they ever possessed in trying to do tog 
much and then get blamed for careless, 
slatternly ways. 

I know of some jolly women who can 
not be overworked; they will do sa 
much, then stop. It is not of them } 
think as I recall the large army of 
tired women who, not content with thei 
own never-ceasing conflict with work, 
are trying to save father and the boys 
by adding a few more steps to their 
already large number. The men over- 
work, too, and grow callous to condi< 
tions at the house. 

I do not plead for idleness for women. 
But this is true—the farm wife will 
never be in the sense she should be the 
mistress of the home, until the burden 
of overwork is taken from her shoul- 
ders. As to natural ability, the farm- 
er’s wife will compare favorably with 
any class of women who do the same 
amount of work and raise the same 
number of children. As far as I have 
been able to observe women who live 
in villages and cities have more lib- 
erty in spending money, get needed help 
more easily, and see more to amuse 
and refresh them.—[Myron B. 








ae meas! 
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gathered about the table, one doing one | 


thing with the hands, 
thing else, but all seeking occupation 
of the mind. Allow no discussions of 
your neighbor's personal maiters to be 
entertained. Instruct the 


or faults of 
Let all hands take 
Allow freedom 
to the subject 


infirmities, 
mate or playmates. 
turns in reading aloud. 
in questions pertinent 
read. 
sensational newspaper 
crimes and accidents. Different men- 
talities require different lines of pur- 
suit. Nearly all are benefited by his- 
torical narrative. 

What do I recommend? Family first 
always. “Bring up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” This means 
earnestness on the part of parents and 
willingness to go contrary to popular 
ideas for the sake of rearing children 
who will be an honor to you when you 


account of 





another some- | 


children | 
never to criticise the dress or physical | 
their school- | 


As for reading matter, adjure all 


i 
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Broadway 


THE WORLD’S ORICINAL AND 
LARCEST DEPARTMENT STORE 

Over five thousand emplsyees are required to 
conduct our business, divided into sixty-five 
departments. 

Send for our CATALOGUE AND 
MONEY SAVER, mailed free; contain- 
ing descriptions, ilfustrations and quotations 
of Seasonable Merchandise at Matchless MACY 
prices. WRITE FOR IT NOW. 

Write us for prices on any arucles you may 
require. We supply every want. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


Established 1858, New York Oity, 





HAY FEVER and ASTHMA 


cured to stay cured. Never return. A radical departure. 
Cause eliminated. Constitution changed, Nerves reconstruc- 
FREE ted. Splendid healt. Over 52,000 patients. Good 
references. (** Reliefs’’ or change ofclimatecannot 
cure.) Write for BOOK J FREF, containing reports of man 
interesting cases. Address DR. HAY 
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A Rare Investment 


Full particulars on request, 
Correspondence invited. 


Address 
Editor American Agriculturist 
New York City 
































A 
Wonderful 
Clubbing 
Combina- 
tion 




















K 
Goon 
cluded arrangements with its publishers 
whereby our readers can secure it in 


connection with our journal, at a very 
low price for the two. 


e 

Good Housekeeping 

An lilustrated Magazine for All the Family 
is a “ homey” magazine—original, bright 
and full of good cheer. 
flavor, wh.h fascinates and yet helps 
every member of the family—father, 
mother, daughter, son. 
phenomenal yet stable—over §00,000 
regular readers every month, At least 
160 pages each issue—finely illustrated 
by leading artists. 


The regular price of GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING is One Dollar per year, which is also 
the price of this journal. 
special arrangement, however, with its 
publishers our readers can secure GoopD 
HOUSEKEEPING in connection with this 
journal, both one year, either new or 
renewal, for only $1.50. 


Orange Judd Company, 


Springfield, Mass 
Homestead Bldg 


NOWING that the readers of this 
journal will not only be interested 
in, but be greatly benefited by, 

HOUSEKEEPING, we have con- 


It has a distinct 


Its growth is 


Send Us Only $1.50 


Through a 


Publishers 


New York Chicago 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bldg 
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A Bit of Patchwork. 
MARY E, SMITH. 
This quilt design is prettiest when 
made in small blocks about 4 inches 
square. The pieced blocks may be set 














A SIMPLE QUILT BLOCK. 


together with plain square blocks, but 
are much prettier when set with strips. 
The pattern is particularly desirable, 
as it is very easily made and quilted. 


Encircling the Waist. 


TRACY NELSON, 








Girdles are fast replacing the narrow 
belts, for dressy occasions especially. 
A pretty flower girdle, pointed top and 
bottom, at the back, and also at the 
front, is made of three lengths of rose 
pink satin ribbon stiffened with feather- 
bone, and with three ribbon roses, one 
at the top, bottom and center of the 
front and back. 

Entire lace’ girdles 
Cluny or Trish crochet lace, either 
in the natural color or dyed _ to 
match the gown or shirt waist, are very 
pretty and popular. A stock and shoul- 
der collar of the same kind of lace 
completes a very pretty set. 

A belt quite out of the ordinary con- 
sists of two rows of brass rings, the 
large size, worked with silk in single 
crochet, then drawn through with two 
pieces of soft wide satin ribbon, crushed 


of the coarse 


into folds and tied in a bow at the 
front. 
Shirt waist collars and belts are of 


white linen, embroidered by hand with 
white thread, the collars fastened at 
the back by means of tiny linen covered 
buttons, and the belt with a larger disc 
of pearl at the front. 

A girdle and collar to match is of 
white wide-meshed net drawn through 





with baby ribbon, each row finished 
with a rosette. 
Grecian Shell Lace. 
MISS MAY. 
Chain 55, 
Ist row—S c in 10th st, (ch 5, s c in 


next 5th st) 5 times, shell of 5 dc in 
next 5th st, sc in next 5th, ch 5, s c in 
next 5th, shell in next 5th. 

2d row—Ch 4, shell in Ist dc, s ¢, 
loop of 5 ch, s c, loop, shell, 2 loops, 2 
shells, loop. 


3d row—Ch 5, s ec in ist loop, loop, 
shell, 2 loops, shell, loop, shell, loop, 
shell. 

4th row—Ch 4, shell, loop, 2 shells, 


loop, shell, loop, 2 shells, loop. 





A DAINTY BIT OF LACB, 


5th row—Ch 5, s c, 3 loops, shell, loop, 
shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 

6th row—Ch 4, shell, loop, shell,, 2 
loops, shell, loop, shell, 3 loops. 

ith row—Ch 5, s c, 2 loops, shell, loop, 
shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 

8th row—Ch 4, shell, loop, shell, loop, 
3 shells, loop, shell, 3 loops. 





DOMESTIC CHAT 


9th row—Ch 5, s c, 3 loops, (shell, 
lcop) 4 times, shell. 


10th row—Ch 4, s c in top of shell, 


shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, 2 loops, 
shell, loop, 2 shells, loop. 
lith row—Ch 5, s ec, loop, shell, 2 


loops, (shell, loop) 3 times, shell. 
12th row—Ch 4, shell, loop, shell, loop, 


2 shells, 2 loops, 2 shells, loop. 

13th row—Ch 5, s c, 5 loops, shell, 
loop, shell, loop, shell. 

14th row—Ch 4, shell, loop, shell, 2 


2 shells, 3 loops. 
row—Ch 5, s c, 3 loops, shell, 2 
loops, shell, loop, shell. 

16th row—Ch 4, shell, loop, shell, loop, 
2 shells, 3 loops. 

lith row—Ch 5, s ¢c, 
loop, shell. 

Begin from 2d row. 


loops, 


15th 


3 loovs, shel], 


+ 


-> 


With a Tiny French Touch. 


MRS SHIRLEY ST AUBYN. 





Recamier Puree: Wash 1% lb sago and 
cook until clear in 1 qt hot water, add- 
ing a bay leaf, 2 stalks celery, a small 
onion and a sprig of parsley. When the 
sago is clear, add 2 qts chicken stock. 
Cook for a few minutes, rub through a 
puree sieve, add 2 teaspoons salt, and 
\% teaspoon white pepper. Stand on the 
back of the range. When ready to 
serve, add a liason of eggs made as 
follows: Beat the yolks of 2 eggs until 
perfectly smooth, then add 1 cup sweet 
cream. Stir a little of the hot soup 
into this mixture, add to the soup, stir- 
ring constantly. Serve immediately, 

Oyster Bisque a la Reine: Strain the 
liquor from 1 qt good oysters into a 
porcelain or agate kettle, and add 1 pt 
strained chicken broth, Set over the 
fire. Chop the oysters quite fine, add 
to the liquor with 1 teaspoon salt and 
14 teaspoon paprika, and bring to a 
steady boil. Have ready in a saucepan 
1 cup hot milk,-into which put 1 table- 
spoon butter rolled in an even teaspoon 
of cornstarch, % cup finely powdered 
crackers, and some of finely minced 
white chicken meat. Enrich this bisque 
by the addition of a beaten egg to the 
thickened milk, to which add a bit of 
soda to prevent its curdling. A garnish 
of 1 tablespoon finely cut parsley makes 
the dish very pretty. Add it with the 
seasoning. 

Potage Parmentier (Potato Puree): 
One-half doz potatoes, an onion, % head 
celery, white part of a leek, 2 table- 
spoons butter, 2 cloves, 1 qt veal broth, 
1 teaspoon salt, some of chopped pars- 
ley, yolk 1 or 2 eggs, % cup cream. 
Saute (fry) the potatoes, pared and 
sliced, with the other vegetables, also 
sliced, in the butter 10 minutes, reserv- 
ing 1 dessertspoon of the butter. Add 
the cloves, salt, broth and parsley, and 
cook until the potatoes are tender; then 
press through a fine sieve. Return to 
the fire, add more broth or water, if 
too thick, and let simmer 20 minutes, 
skimming as needed. Just before servs 
ing, add the beaten yolks, diluted with 
the cream, and the reserved butter in 
little bits. Serve with croutons or tiny 
crackers, 

Velvet Soup: One qt of any good 
stock, 1 cup sweet cream, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 saltspoon pepper. Pour it boiling 
hot on the beaten yolks of 4 eggs (less 
may he used if absolutely necessary), 


diluted with % cup milk or _ cream. 
Serve immediately. It is mistaken 


economy to use recipes calling for no 
eggs, cream, butter, etc. Wise is the 
housewife who studies food values, and 
chooses a few well-cooked, nourishing 
dishes daintily garnished and served 
for each meal. Cream is an economy, 
not a luxury, when its nutritious prop- 
erties are realized, often forming, with 
butter, the only fats taken into the 
system; since many people, especially 
growin» children, never eat fat meat. 
Clear Soup with Liver Rice Balls: 
Take as much well seasoned. clear 
stock as you wish soup. Chop to a 
paste % lb beef liver, add 1 egg yolk, 
% teaspoon salt, % teaspoon white pep- 
per, same of grated nutmeg, a dash of 


thyme, 1 cooking spoon of bread 
trumbs, 1 dessertspoon flour. Mix 
well, then put it in a colander with 


large holes and force the mixture into 
the boiling soup. Let boil two minutes 
and serve. 

Croutons: Cut slices of stale bread 
into small squares, and fry to a light 
brown in good drippings or _ butter. 
Shake off every drop of fat, spread upon 
tissue paper laid over a hot plate, 
and in five minutes they are ready for 
the soup. 
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Our Pattern Offer. 





ies' 


9098S—L ad 





Fancy Waist, 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 40- 
inch bust. 


9100—Ladies’ 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist. 


9099—-G irl’s 
Dress, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years, 








9086—M iss 





es 

Blouse Jacket 
vith Skirt, 12 14 
and 16 years. - 909983—Ladies’ 

8487—Misses’ 30x Plaited Coat 
Seven Gored Flare with Skirt, 32, 34, 
Skirt, 12, 14 and 16 36, 38 and 40-inch 
years, bust. 


Price 10 cents, each number. Address, 
Pattern Department, this office. 
Oni esa 

Eggless Cake—The recipe for eggless 
cake was printed on Page 34 of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist January 8. This is in 
response to many inquiries as to when 
the recipe was published. 








A Simple Cream—After thickening 
beef or veal soup—enough for four peo- 
ple—carefully strain and return to ket- 
tle, adding a good half cup of sweet 
cream. Let it set on the back of the 
range for a few minutes.—[Jennie. 





Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVIS') 


10 Ibs. of soap for 10 cents 


Better soap than you can buy at 
any price. You make it yourself in 
ten minutes, with the grease and fat 
from your kitchen and a can of 


Banner Lye 


sold at your grocer’s for 10 cents, 


No trouble; no boiling; no large 


kettles ; no adulterated soap, Nothing 

but the purest soap—ten pounds of 

hard soap ortwentygallons of soft soap 
Banner Lye is also the best 


Cleanser and Disinfectant 


No well-regulated home 
is without it. You need 
it everywhere to protect 
g against dirt and disease. 
f Banner Lye is new 
#style lye in patented, 
4 safety packages, Easily 
# opened and closed, safe, 
§ odorless and colorless. 

Write for book “ Uses 
of Banner Lye,” and give 
us your grocer’s name, 
should he not have it. 
The Penn Chemical Works,Philadelphia, U.S.A. 





Cures 
Chills Cramps 























Joseph Horne Co. 


Embroidery Outfits worth $1.00 
for 25 Cents, 

Don’t wait to discuss this matter, but 
write at once. Cheapest pastime wo- 
men ever had placed before them. You 
get either of these for 25c or you can 
have both for 50c. 





25 CENTS 
For Sofa Pillow and Embroidery Oulfitworth $1.00. 
1 Handsome tinted Sofa Pillow, in- 


cluding back, in the following de- 

signs, Wild Rose, American Beauty, 

Pansy, Poppy, Holly. 
specially written Diagram Lesson 
by a Japanese expert needle worker. 
skeins of Richardson’s Grecian 
Floss, suitable for working Pillow. 
pair of good, serviceable Embroid- 
ery Hoops. 

25 CENTS 

For Centerplece and Embroidery Outfit worth $1.00. 

1 18x18 inch stamped Linen Center- 
piece, either American Beauty 
Rose, Strawberry, Wild Rose, Holly, 
Poppy, or Violet. 

1 specially written Diagram Lesson 
by a Japanese expert needle worker. 

1 Color Plate, showing natural colors, 

4 skeins of Richardson’s grand prize 
Filo Silk, for working Centerpiece. 

1 dozen English Steel Embroidery 
needles. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. B. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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A All Kalamazoo ranges 
and cook stoves are 
equipped with patent 
oven thermometer. 
Makes baking sure 
and easy. 


me KALAMAZOO 


A better stove or range than you can get 
from any other source, A saving of from 25% 
to 40% in price, Prompt shipment from fac- 
tory to user. Factory. oy dealers’ 
profits. Freight prepaid by us. 360 days 
approval test. Guarantee backed by $20,000 


bank bond. KALAMAZOO 


kj 
' Stoves and Ranges 


































us in our own factory. 
We know they are all 
right “clear through,” 
Don’t confuse them 
cheap 
order 













4 manufactur- 
ers in the world 
selling their entire 
roduct direct 
rom their own fac- 
mae tory to the user. 
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There isn’t a better stove 
or range at any price 
and by eliminating all 
dealers’ and middlemen’'s 
rofits we save you easily 
25% to40%. Moreover we 
give you a 360 Days Ap- 
proval Test. If your pur- 
chase is not satisfactory 
in every way, return the 
oodsat our expense. We 
fovea complete line of 
ranges, cook stoves and 
heaters for fuel of all 
kinds. All stoves blacked, 
polished and ready forg 
business. « 
It will pay you to 
investigate, 
Send for catalog No. 100and prices, freight prepaid. 
THE KALAMAZOO STOVE Co., 
Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
ow 


TIMELY 


RURAL BOOKS 


CATALOG FREE TO ALL. Our Brief Descrip- 
tive Catalog (16 pages) will be sent free of charge 
to all applying for the same. Our New, Large, 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 100 pages, 6 by 9 
inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly Indexed by Titles 
and Authors, and containing Detailed Descriptions 
of all the best books cn Rural and Home Topics, 
sent for three cents in stamps—which only pays 
the postage. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette L’lace, New York. N A 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 
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Sleep, My Pretty One, Sleep. 





MABEL CORNELIA MATSON, 
Sleep, my pretty one, sleep! 
Over the land dark shadows creep; 
Down from the hills the cold winds 
sweep; 
Sleep, my pretty one, sleep, 
Sleep, my pretty one, sleep! 
Safe in the fold are the lambs to- 
night; 
Here on our hearth the fire glows 
bright; 
Sleep my pretty one, sleep. 
Sleep, my pretty one, sleep! 
Up in the sky the stars look down; 
God's eye watches above his own; 
Sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 
-> 
As Viewed Pepeagpiicss ciaad Eyes. 
IDA M. SHEPLER 
They tell me that every housekeeper 
has at least one careless or “dirty” 


streak, as some name it, no matter how 
very particular she is in all other ways. 
“Now, I wonder what my _ careless 
habit is?’’ asks one of my friends. I 
know that I have a whole lot of care- 
less housekeeping ways myself, and I 
shrink from having them named lest 
they outnumber what I really think I 
hav But this woman, so very, vet 

clean and particular, where shall T look 
for her dirty housekeeping streak? | 
have it. She keeps a washstand, basin 
ind combs in the kitchen, and allows 
every soul of her household that wishes, 
to comb and arrange their hair within 
a few feet of the cooking stove. Oh, 
dear! that’s an awful dirty streak to 
me. I wouldn't allow that in my kitch- 
en at all. No combing of hair around 
where I cook, 

Nine times out of ten, no difference 
how tidy and clean your neighbor may 
be, there will always be something she 
does that you would not do. One of 
mine pares the potatoes and apples in 
the wash bowl, and another lets her 


pet dog lick the meat plate. These wo- 


men know they can give me pointers in 
good housekeeping and cooking, but, 
bless you, I will not eat meat from a 
dish used by a dog, or eat apple sauce 
from a wash bowl. 

There are always some women who 
keep the front of the house tidy and 
the back part, oh, so mussy looking 
My grandmother once told me, when I 
fussed because I must sweep the back 
yard so often, that the proof of a nat- 
urally clean housekeeper was te be 
found in the way she kept her kitchen, 
milk room, and outhouses, that people 
seldom saw. And I guess this is about 
true, 


-> 


Pleasant Side Lights on Canvassing 


CYNTHIA LAURENCE. 

If one has a home and still must earn 
their living, I know of no better way 
than eanvassing There are many 
pleasant experiences. Only be careful 
to select a necessary article to sell 
and the best of its kind. 

Nearly every pleasant morning, when 
the clock strikes 8 I am giving my 
housework the last lingering touches; 


to canvass. How fresh 
world appears at this 
of the day, and how amiable are 
the people Down the shady street I 
z0, With a nod from this one, and a 
lively morning’’ from that, my 
steps and my courage 
all unconsciously I 
amount of animation 
By this time I must 
route for the morning. 
Tuesday, I choose 
which I have no intimate 
attend strictly to business. 
all hospitable invitations 
lest in the luxury of my 
led to forget the value 
ach hour of the morning to house- 
keepers, and to myself as well, for the 
hours between 8 and 11 in the morning 
are certainly the golden hours for 


Vassers, 


I start out 
bright the 


then 
and 
hour 


“(Clood 
quickening 
strengthening for 
have an 
and cheer. 

decide upon my 
If it be Mone 
a street upon 
friends, and 

| even refuse 
to be ited, 
position 1 am 


ubsorbed 


good 


ay or 


se: 


of e 


can- 


On these busy days I crowd as much 
Wworkeas possible into my five minute 
interviews, then pass on, making some 
mornings as many as 80 calls. There 
ure other days when I feel less busi- 
ness like, when it’s a delight to walk 


skimming into this house 
where my inclination die- 


down a street, 
and that, just 


disregard of 
what cozy lit- 
have, and many a funny 
sandwiched in. 
formed several pleasant 
Among the friends thus 
Mrs Brown, who, like my- 
of antiques. One morn- 
ing I sauntered in, bent more on pleas- 
ure than profit, to find my lady vigor- 
ously beating cake. As usual, our con- 
versation by mutual consent, took a 
quic ck turn to old china. Just as I was 
about to leave she gave me a copy of 
a magazine devoted to our hobby. The 
next call I made was on a real matter- 
of-fact woman, and the moment she 
opened the door and 
my magazine, she reached for it. 
I, “Oh, that isn't you: Mrs Brown 
just gave it to me.” Then noting her 
look of disappointment, I said, ‘Why, 
are you interested in old china.” 
“A little;’’ says she, are 
ing it down at the missionary 
ings.”’ 
How TI 
surely an 
of my pet 
vhat we are 
* was looking 
discovered it, 
my magazine, a 
If there was ever 


utter 
rule. Then 


with 
conventional 
tle chats I 
experience 
I have 
friendships, 
found is a 
self, is a lover 


tates, an 


Says 


for 


“we 


study- 
meet- 


was 

one 
just 
custom- 


chuckled 
excellent 


to myself. It 
illustration of 
theories, that we see 
looking for. My 
for aid in her work, and 
or thought she did, in 
“Missionary Herald.” 
a place where every 


tiny bit of knowledge could be put into 
real use, it is in this line of work, and 
there is much satisfaction in making 
the application. One lady, although 
pleased with my goods, did not care to 
purchase, but incidentally remarked 


that she had a nice bottle of perfume 
given her several months and she 
had never been able to remove the glass 


ago, 


stopper. It was only a moment’s work 
for me, to light a match, apply it to 
the stopper, and in less time than it 
takes te write it, the stopper was out. 


Then followed a nice order, and I had 
gained a steady customer. It certain- 
ly pays to be alert for opportunities. 


Iv 


The first of the week is the best to 
sell, as toward the last most people 
run short of money. There is seldom 
a morning that I make less than a 
dollar, and from that to $1.50. After- 
noons T rest, and do my housework, 

ttle aissicicsciiinanly 


Chris! ~as Forethought for Camera Lovers. 


T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS, 





The Christmas gifts of one young girl 
I know of will ecards of greeting. 
She has already made up several pretty 
combinations. A pretty card designed 
for golf players is a photo of golf sticks 
arranged in a triangle and her own 
photo printed in it. For a lover of ten- 
nis the racquets are crossed and pic- 
tures relative to the game printed 
across the strings. For a friend who is 
fond of fishing she has arranged an 
artistic group of fishing tackle, rod, 
flies, basket and landing net. Under 
it is this suggestive little couplet, ‘““‘May 
you never lack a bite, and your creel 
be never light.” 

Another pretty one is a 
a willow pattern plate. 
was done on bromide paper, the center 
of plate being covered with dice of 
white paper. This left a blank space in 
which she printed her own portrait. On 
all her cards she prints an appropriate 
little greeting. 

~ — 

Serviceable Homemade Carpet—A 
carpet can be made of squares of 
about 18 inches square, half 
or red and the other half 

Piece together on sewing 
machine with ‘heavy thread, like a 
checker board. I used one like this for 
two years: it wears well and easily 
kept clean.—[Effie Michael, 


A Remedy for Nosebleed—A_ very 
simple remedy for nosebleed was given 
a lady who had been for many years 
a sufferer from this disagreeable af- 
fliction. The hemorrhages would come 


be 


negative of 


The printing 


good 
jute sacks, 
dyed green 
dyed brown. 


is 


on at unexpected times and places, and 
were often very obstinate, causing ex- 
treme annoyance to the lady in ques- 
tion, who was quite a traveler. One 
night, after a day of more than usual 
exertion, an attack came on. She was 
stopping at a small hotel among the 


mountains. Astringents of many kinds, 
including copious applications of cold 
water, had been used, to no avail. A 
physician who was stopping at the ho- 


tel happened along and suggested a 
novel remedy. Getting a piece of gum 


any 


caught sight of 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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Castile soap is supposed to be made 
of olive oil, hence its presumed pur- 
ity. Some Castile soap is made of 
‘olive oil and some is not. Some 
Castile soap is good and some is bad. 
In purchasing you can not tell which 
kind you are getting. 





In buying Ivory Soap you are al- 
ways getting a vegetable oil soap of 
known purity. It is also more attrac- 
tive in form, lathers more freely and 
is therefore more convenient to use. 




















which he handed to the lady, saying, | $1.00 BIG 500-POUND STEEL 
“Now chew that as fast as you can.” ce >) r) 
In a very short time the flow of blood RANGE OFFER. 


If you can use the best big 500-pound steel range 


Was arrested. When asked for an ex- ac . i, 1 +4 ; 

ce cat ‘ aes & ss made in 1e world, and are willing to have it 
planation the physic ian replied that the placed in your own home on three months’ free 
process of chewing changed the flow of | trial, just cut this notice out and send to SEARS, 


ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, and you will receive 
free by return mail a big picture of the steel range 
and many other cooking and heating stoves, you will 
also receive the most wonderfal $1.00 steel :ange 
offer, an offer that places the best steel range or 
heating stove in the home of any family, such an 


from the head to the salivary 
and that it was a remedy which 
known to fail. He always 
with him when he trav- 


blood 

glands, 
he had never 
carried gum 








eled, and had found it very handy in @ | offer that no family in the land, no matter what 
number of similar instances. their circumstances may be, or how small their 
eee income, need be without the best cboking or heating 
stove made, 

An Excellent Salve—The following 

original recipe for salve has been used | 
in our household for some time, and W. BeAaes locality 
has proved very healing for cuts, | throurbout tne Ui 
burns, ete, and is easily prepared. To | goods, tacking up show cards on trees, Aw pry oo ng oa 
1 heaping teaspoon lard, or 3 of olive tit conspicuous places, alec distribeting small adverticing ‘sab 
; : a = e genes ee z + Commission or salary 00 per month and expenses not te 
oil, add 3 drops of carbolic acid and | exceed 82.50 per day, Steady employment togood honest, tex 
enough sulphur to work into a paste. | lablemen, Noexperiencencedful Write for full particulars, 
Mix thoroughly with the blade of a| EMPIRE MEDICINE CO., - Buffalo, N. Y. 


knife and put into an air-tight tin box. 
Be sure to use no more carbolic acid, 
as it is a poison which is healing only 
when used in small amounts.—[Anna 
Glenwood. 





48-page book free 


PATENTS iin once 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 
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Turn the Wick Down after the lamp | 
is cleaned so it will not draw the oft | STANDARD FARM BOOKS, 
up. If there is the least bi <ero- 

- city a . 5 t of kero Poultry Architecture. G. B. Fiske............ - 50 
sene on the outside of the burner or | Prize Gardening. G. B. Fiske.. ........00000007. - 1.00 
lamp, it is sure to cause that unpleas- ORANGE JUDD ae 
ant odor when the lamp is lighted,— | 52 Lafayette Place, New York, Y, 
[Laura, | Marquette Butane, Chicago, IL. 
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The Specially 
SAFE Gun 


They will not only grind for stock, but will grind Grahamflour, Buckwheat flour, and Corn- 

meal for the table, and do it perfectly We know so well that these mills will please you, 

that we will sell them on ten jane free trial, which is the best guarantee we can A 

place on them. Our free booklet, ‘Grinding for Profit,” tells the story. You should have PU 
this interesting book without delay. Write for it now, while the mood is on. 


RORDYKE & MARMON CO, 1932 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Our French Buhr Stone Mills 2:70.22 N “ 











IT IS A DEMONSTRATED FACT THAT THE 





SCE CE Melt me |THE BAKER 
Grindins Mill >= 


and if you get @ good one, you will not need to bay a now one every year, 










The Gun to 
Buy to Last 
a Lifetime 














Best Quality 
Moderate Gost 
Up-to-Date 






Send for our “Quarterly” full of interesting matter for Sportsmen. 


Free a year tf you want it. 











USES LESS FUEL than any otherengine on the market. Easy 
" start; quickly understood; works as wellin January as July. The 


niter never gives trouble. Price is reasonable. Workmanship 
t e best. Write for beautiful catalog. 


Boy the ALAMO MFG. CO., 43 S, Market St., Boston. | if Threshing Machines. Wood Saw Machines. 


GET THE BEST. Horse Powers for one, 
two, or three horses, for running Wood Sawa, 
Threshing Machines, E nsilage Cutters, ete. 
’ ll who are interested in Horse Powers, 

Saws, or Threshing Ma- 
chines and En- 

silage Cut- 

ters are in- 

vited to 



























HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack of All Trades 


—A GASOLINE ENGINE 


of the most modern type for farm use? 
Pumps Water—Saws Wood—Runs Separators 
Shells Corn—Grinds Feed—Churns Butter 


And Is adapted to many other jobs on the farm, I~; ith =o \ 
Saves Labor—Earns Money i " ZB y DRILLING 
Write for free descriptive catalogue “U.” + |e 
F irbank wi " & Cc : ' / Machines 
. i Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
® . an $s orse ompany, Mi ehallow wellsin any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
F on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
NEW YORK. a can Strong, cimaple and durable. Any mechanic cap 

: ; Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROs,, Ithaca, N, Ye 


1 i" our ACRICULTURAL DRAIR . 
Make an Early Season Yids7z,2orguitunat 2 RCHARD PROFIT | Vy 


fifty-page 
pam phlet, 
It's free. 
A. A GRAY s SONS, Pat. and Sole Nfre. 
P.0. Bex 8 Middictown a Vt. 

















el a ¢ th ‘. hi pA Oy is tile drained may be worked aaa 
Sewer Pipes a _ bi is undrained, e make all kinds of tile and pends upon working all the frat — 










re essed Brick, Fire Brick himn . 
Ops, Flues, Enoguat’ Q Side Walks. sre Wie pore Lae: — ‘| 
youwant. JOHN KSON, vo Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. sella ently ® profit. ‘The best is \ 
+ produced bya 7 1 


IMPORTANT TO MAPLE SUGAR MAKERS | HYDRAULIC "sists. Sigler 


c inf i Get our free catalogue before you buy, 
Your address on a postal card secures guaranteed information how to add one-fourth more HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 


income from the sugar bush. Also a sample spout free. GC. H.-CRIMM, Rutland, Vt. 3 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 








A la mo eure BAKER GUN & FORGING CO. * WERKE 


365 Days’ 

Approval Plan 

That enables you to let 

the mill pay you before you 
pay for the mill. There are 
1any reasons why you need a 


To clean grain and get the top price; 
to free it from foul seeds when you 
sow it. Made for all kinds of grain 
and seed. Write for free book ‘How 
to Make Dollars Out of Wind,” and 
our special price and plan 

M. CAMPBELL FANNING MILL CO., Ltd., 

110 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

































= te IRON AGE Tools #2; “ABENAQUE” ‘iene 


FREE. Stans 
= “ge - INA 


CUTTERS AND BLOWERs. FIRE, WIND & WATER PROOF | cuss 


A . ree . : : lities tT 
Built on the right principle. Without any air blast the ensilage NAN’ 
would be thrown 15 feet. Only a light blast required to do the ad ‘s and low price, pF oy Se ~epcles ITSELF 
rest. “They throw and blow.’ Also horse powers, engines, STANDARD Bay g, 


silos, ete, HARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, N. Y. ‘ance > WA I’?S [rood 


Can be put on a new roof, on threshing 


old shingles or tin. It’s soft | andgeneral 
SAFETY BLOWE 


and pliable, being yy | to put | shop work. 
Only One Belt Required. 
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on and becomes as hard as | Beforebuy- 
siate. Send for Free Sample ing, write 
and Circulars, for Catalog 
THE A. F. SWAN CO- 110 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. Cc *F 




















Abenagne “Machine 
Vorks, 
Westminstes Station, ve 


AND 


We own large tracts of farm Jand in the Garden Spot of 
the Aissiesippi Valley in 


NORTHEASTERN ARKANSAS 


which we will dispose of to desirable farmers at very rea- 
sonable figures. This land is situated on the railroad, very 
fertile soil, splendid water, delightful climate—ihe ideal 
spot for a home. 

If interested, write at once for our beautiful booklet 
containing 140 actual photographs of this wonderful 
country. Sent free, together with map of our properties. 

CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER Co., 
Dept. A, Blytheville, Ark. 


TO HOMESEEKERS. 


Good farms can be secured on the Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louls Railway in Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia. Prices 
reasonable. Climate healthful, never very cold 
or very hot. All marketable crops grown. Rain- 
aa A as and well distributed. For pampilets 


H. . SMITH, Traffic Manager, Nashville, Tenn. 











(EACH LITTLE WIND 


that blows is turned into value for the 
man who pumps or generates 
power for grinding, sawing, etc., 


with the 
Freeman 
= o 
Steel Windmills. 
Mills with 
genius to 
work and 
strength to 
stand. Full 
line high grades with special four 
post angle steel tower. Also Feed 




















1908 
catalogue. 
Tells ml about our 

goods. Free. Wealsomake 
pao lete line of drag and circle saw 
chines, sweep and tread powers. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., Box X, Manitowoc, Wis. 

























Cutters, Wood Saws, Corn Shel- 


STEEL ROOFING. lers, etc. Write for catalog 104 










Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardened . S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Co., “ 


Steel Sheets two feet wide, six feet long. 
The best Roofing. Siding or Ceiling 
you can use, We iurnish nails free and 
paint rooting, two sides. Comes either 
flat corrugated or V’’ crimped. Deliv. 
ered free of allcharges to ail points in U. 
S. east of Mi-sissippi River anc north of 
Ohio River at $2.25 PER SQUARE, 
Prices to other polntson application, 
A square means 100 square feet. 

Write tor Free Catalogue No. 25 on material bought 
from Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. CHICAGO HOUSE 
WRECKING ©O., W. 85th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 


LAWN FENCE 
PME SIRI TV IRD an SSclems (cheno. Es orettsce th | TUGLESS HARNESS stvtes™ 



















































YIVINiy free. Special Prices to Come- 
“vl | Dealarnletoto’ bid'o'on 

A teries and Churches. Add coils, No. 8to 16. Write for icu- - 
ny [enioont ooh cece lars and FREK 100 PAGK CATALOG 82 adn teat Ge a carefully, and 


: Woven’ 
CARROLLIRON WKS.CHICAGO | sherwood Tugless Harness Works, Auburn, N.Y. 
| i 





OILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box b Winchester, Ind, 
















Gasoline Engines 


Do you know that we make 
more small engines than any other 
manufacturer? Are you thinking 
about an engine to do the cream 
separating, churning, pumping, 
feed cutting, or other farm work? 
If so, it’s going to, pay you to get 
our catalog and prices, 


THE BUICK MFG. CO., 
425 Howard Street, DETROIT, MICH, 








JUST PUBLISHED 


SYSTEMATIC 
POMOLOGY 














By F. A. WAUGH, Profe H and 
Lan ipe Gardening, M achusetts \ ural 
College Author of Fruit Harvesting, Storir M 
keting Phar nd Plum Cult : Landscape 
Gardening, et et 

This is an entirely new book in a field as impor- 
tant as it is neglected, and will _ mark * epoch 
in the study of Pon i Am ‘ t gives 
detailed outline ind di: ectior for DES( R IP. ING 
FRUITS and a t ough exy tic of tl var 3 
SYSTEMS OF NOMENCLATURE t el ites 
the methods of issi t and g 3 1 the 


prominent 
Classifications of Fruits 





It includes a revised and medernized transccipt 
of Dr. Warder classificatian of apples, acknowl 
edged to be the best ever k vn in America, The 
practical value of this bra of pomology is for 
cibly set forth by the author in the chapter on the 
application of 

Systematic Pomereuy 

Anyone acquainted wit th latest movements 
in American Horticultural circles has certainly 
observed that Systematic Pomology—by intelligent 
study of varieties—has come to the fore ever; 
where with fruit growers, nurserymen, te chers and 
scientific investigators, The  arrangemet and 
treatment are such as to make the book | artic ularly 
helpful to all who want to learn more about 
fruits. It will be of great value as a manual for 


committeemen in horticultural societies, in scoring 
and judging of fruits, as a text book and laboratory 
guide, and as a guide to nurserymen and fruit 
growers who care anything for varieties. 

Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 275 pages. Cloth, Price 
postpaid, $1. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
%2 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 














